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Our Cover Picture shows two fishermen on Achill 
Island, mending their nets in preparation for the fishing 


Season, 
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THe Irish Dicest brings to vou every month a conc’se and vivid 
cross-section of Irish ite and thought—articles of permanent interest, 
extracts from the newest books, work by the ‘eading [Irish authors, 
stories and anecdotes which enshrine the true flavour of Irish wit 
and wisdom. In short, THE Irish DiIGEsT otfers you a representative, 
up-to-the-minute picture of modern Ireland. 


A TONIC IN TYPE —TAKE IT REGULARLY 


Tue Ixish Dicest is published monthly. One <hilling per copy from 
all Booksellers and Newsagents, 25 cents in U.S.A, and Canada. 
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43 Parkgate Street, 
Dublin, Ireland. 


Please send me post free Tuk Irisu Dicest beginning with the 
issue. I enclose remittance 


One Year, 12s. 6d. 
Two Years, 2ls. 6d. 


In U.S.A. One year $3,00 In Africa, Australia, One year 12/6 
& Canada Two years $5.00 New Zealand, etc. Two years 21/6 


Post free to all parts of the world. 


ADDRESS ...... vane Cckkxe > Gin REA Eb tebe eekhDehdbeet 1 bkON Shrine eh eaeGeNasALeNR 


U.S. Subscriptions may also be sent to the American News Company or any of ~, branches 
or direct to the International News Company. 13! Varick >treet, New York 13, N 
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WHEN battling through the chill, 

wintry weather, it is a comforting 
thought that you will soon be home to 
a hot cup of delicious ‘ Ovaltine’. And 
what could be better? ... 


This warming, cheering food beverage 
provides you with concentrated, easily 
digestible nourishment. By quickly 
helping to reinforce and sustain vitality 
it assists in strengthening your resistance 
to possible ill-effects of exposure. 


‘Ovaltine’ is prepared from the best 
of Nature’s foods and contains important 
nutritive elements, including vitamins 
It is also fortified with additional 
vitamins B, and D. ‘ Ovaltine’ has 
the further advantage of being most 
economical in use. It provides the 
highest possible quality at the lowest 
possible price. 


In weather like this - 
there is nothing like 


Ovaltine 


The Vitamin-fortified 
Food Beverage 


2.874A In two sizes: 31b.,1/8; $b., 2/9. 
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OVALTINE 
BISCUITS 


Dainty and deiightfally 
crisp, ‘ Ovaitine’ Biscuits 
are ideal for all occasions. 
They are made from the 
finest ingredients, inchud- 
ing a proportion of 
‘Ovaltine’, and are deli- 
ciously nourishing. 


The next time you order 
* Ovaltime ’ remember to in- 
clude a packet of ‘ Ovaltine’ 
Biscuits as well. You will 
enjoy their delicate and 
distinguished flavour. 


In 3 lb. airtight cartons 2]- 
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There is hardly a country today whose industry and busi- 
ness are not bound by private and secret agreements of 
which the legitimate Government of the country has no 
knowledge; legislation is nullified; the finest phrases in the 
Constitutions of countries are rendered invalid, and the 
best-planned economic policy of the nation is frustrated by 
the hidden power of restrictive combines and federations 
who control the most vital forces of the country. 























The Menace of Trade Rings 


REV. DR.. FELIM 


WE pattern of restrictive and 

cartel operations has long been 

familiar to sociologists: the anti- 
trust investigations of many countries, 
especially of the United States, have 
rendered services to every country in 
which democratic control of industry 
and business is treasured. 

Anybody who gets an occasional 
glance behind the scenes in this 
country’s business and industry is 
fully aware of the extent of restrictive 
practices that have again and again 
thrown spanners inio the machinery 
of industrial development and embar- 
rassed governments and private 
enterprises, 


Condensed frem 


O BRIAIN, O.F.M. 


I know towns that have lost 
industries of a high employment 
value because a strong group has 
managed to safeguard a local. mer- 
chant or a small industry from the 
competition of a larger and more 
enterprising concern that would be 
of incalculably greater value to the 
population. 

The citizens, who should benefit 
from the fruits of the industrial sys- 
tem of the nation, for whom every 
capitalist and worker must exercise 
a responsible trusteeship, would be 
shocked if they realised the extent 
to which the restrictive octopus has 
spread its insidious arms and con- 
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trols the price, supply, production 
and availability of their daily needs. 


MAY vital supplies, even in times 

of shortages, have been depen- 
dent on policies arrived at secretly, 
operated under clandestine conditions 
and distributed in a manner opposed 
to the internal and foreign policies 
of successive governments. 

Needless to say, the prevention and 
control of this powerful force is 
especially vital to a country that is 
secking to build up a sound economic 
and social system, and to develop 
young industries. 

Many of our own nationals have 
been and still are in active collabora- 
tion with international groups that 
use every effort to maintain 
monopolies of their products against 
possible rivals at home. 

One incident will illustrate what 


has happened time and again in 


Ireland. Germany’s oil deficiency 
was an economic and political factor 
of the greatest importance between 
the wars. Then in 1926 it was dis- 
covered that petrol could be made 
from Germany’s abundant coal. 


"THis discovery shocked the Standard 

Oil Co, that controlled petrol in 
the United States and far outside its 
borders. A meeting was promptly 
arranged between representatives of 
the Standard Oil Co. and those of 
the German I.G. Farbenindustrie, 
which had secured control of the 
process of making oil from coal. A 
treaty was made between the two 
trusts; Farben would stay out of the 
oil business, while the Standard Oil 
Co. would give a clear field to the 
German chemical trust in the 
chemical business. 





‘Tt£ development of personality, 

of human capacities, the 
harmonious striving for salva- 
tion gives every man a basic 
right of access to the material 
goods of the world required for 
his development. If this fruitful 
world is suitably cultivated, and 
its products duly and fairly dis- 
tributed, all man’s material 
needs can be adequately sup- 
plied. Most of the world’s scare, 
much of our war and unhappi- 
ness can be traced to the restric- 
tive practices that deny the 
bounties of nature on reasonable 
terms to the satisfaction of 
human needs. 

—Rev. Fetmm O Brian. 











Competition, normal production 
and distribution were eliminated and 
the whole technology of chemistry 
and petrol became part of the feudal 
reserve of the two combines. The 


needs of Germany or of the world 


did not matter or weigh in the least. 

All through the war some of these 
international cartels and combines 
maintained their monopoly on the 
production of commodities sorely 
needed for the defence efforts of par- 
ticular countries, with the active 
collaboration of nationals within these 
countries. 

Restrictionists remained inter- 
national allies all during the wars, 
when their respective countries were 
fighting for their lives. The economic 
prosperity and the deepest national 
interests of a country are mere pawns 
in the hands of the restrictive prac- 
titioner. 


moral principles governing 
dangerous restrictive practices are 
clear and must be accepted by all 


? 
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those who believe in God, in creation 
and in the Creator’s essential plan for 
His creature. The Catholic, the 
Protestant, the Mohammedan and the 
Jew must admit the basis of obliga- 
tion in this matter. The bounties of 
the world are fundamentally a means 
placed at the disposal of His creature 
to realise the plan and goal assigned 
to him by God. 

Work and the lawful acquisition of 
private property are just titles by 
which access to nature’s bounties may 
be secured. All men have a right to 
this reasonable access. All have a 
right to private property as a means 
of personal and family independence 
and development. 

But the owners of property and of 
capital have an important trusteeship 
to fulfil: no form of private posses- 
sion can change the basic title of God 
to the due use of His benefits for 
the satisfaction of the human needs 
of His creatures. No owner, by the 
restrictive use of even legitimately 
acquired ownership, may impede the 
accéss of others to their rightful use 
of nature’s gifts. 


A MAN may reap from his property 

a just competence for himself, for 
his family, according to the social 
status that his work and role in 
society have secured for him. 

In production he may demand a 
price for his goods fairly based on 
the costs of production and on a just 
return for his work and the capital 
he has risked. But deliberate restric- 
tion of production or impeding of 
distribution for personal profit, prac- 
tices aimed at an artificial increase of 
prices, the elimination of fair com- 
petition, attempts to impede invest- 
ment, to foster an artificial security, 


to upset the normal and just price 
mechanism—these are all immoral 
procedures. 

To prevent such practices the State 
is not merely keeping to its normal 
subsidiary function, but it is bound 
to intervene in the public interest to 
“adjust ownership to meet the need 
of the public interest,” as Pope Leo 
XIII put it. Far from interfering with 
natural rights, the State’s .interven- 
tion here is directed towards defend- 
ing the basic right that all citizens 
have their due share of the bounties 
of nature for the satisfaction of their 
human needs. 

It is to be noted that not all res- 
trictive practices are unjust. Certain 
combinations are just in seeking to 
achieve economies in marketing, the 
elimination of wasteful advertising, 
the reduction of production costs, 
economies in the purchase of raw 
materials, the creation of purchasing 
agencies, the elimination of unneces- 
sary middlemen and a number of 
other procedures that could confer 
important benefits on the total 
economy of a country; they could be 
instrumental in maintaining just and 
stable prices, permit long-term plan- 
ning for industry and _ business, 
ensure continuous employment, 
obtain lower costs and lower prices 
for consumers, win and retain foreign 
markets and do a host of other bene- 
ficial things. 


"Tue Restrictive Trade Practices Bill 

is based on principles that have 
long since formed the basis of similar 
legislation elsewhere. 

One basic principle that inspires 
the Bill is that restrictive practices 
cannot easily survive or be operated 
if the agreements on which they are 
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based are open to public scrutiny. 

The Bill provides for the setting up 
of a Fair Trade Commission, which 
differs very little from the recently 
established Monopoly ‘Commission 
that has already produced such bene- 
ficial results in Britain. 

It is regrettable indeed that govern- 
ment action is needed on this matter. 
Were the r@lations, insisted on so fre- 
quently by the encyclicals, between 
distributors, workers and consumers, 
in existence, restrictive practices 
would be impossible. 


"THESE practices have been a power- 

ful factor in impeding any kind 
of vocational organisation; when 
dangerous secrets have to be closely 
guarded the great majority of those 
concerned in the industry or business 


must be kept carefully aloof from te 
say in its management. 

It is also regrettable that the Com- 
mission is given no authority to 
inquire into the restrictive practices 
of certain trade unions. They deliber- 
ately restrict output, impede produc- 
tion, slow up housing and other badly 
needed schemes; they make it diffi- 
cult for producers to compete on 
equal terms in foreign markets; they 
deny basic rights to other workers 
for whom jobs are available; they 
callously allow their fellows to 
emigrate even when employment is 
available for them at home. 

This restrictive § monopolistic 
defence of privileged positions is 
placed, quite immorally, above the 
interests of the nation and the fun- 
damental rights of individwals. 


COT Dd 








I Prophecies That Did'Nos Cou True ' 














[t is not improbable that the Hague Peace Conference will be «: 
the crowning achievement of the 2oth century. 
—ALBERT SHAW. 


© “horseless carriage ” 


is a luxury for the wealthy; its price 


will probably fall in the future, but it will never, of course, 
come into common use as did the bicycle. 


—Literary Digest. 


E construction of an aerial vehicle which would carry even a 
single man from place to place requires the discovery of some 
new metal or force. Even with such a discovery we could not 
expect one to do more than carry its owner. 
—SIMON NEWCOMB. 


¥Y imagination refuses to see any sort of submarine doing any- 
thing but suffocating its crew and foundering at sea. 
—H. G. WELLs. 


fe plan of ‘the City of Washington is very fine, cleverly and 
grandly designed, but its very grandeur causes it to be nothing 
but a dream. —DE 1A ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

















Ten thousand bulbs, planted in the 
Grand Army Plaza, were a gift to 
New York City from Ireland 


Dollars 
from 
Dublin Tulips 


E, MAITLAND WOOLF 
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HAT shows every sign of 

becoming one of Ireland’s 

major industries, bulb-growing, 
has now entered the dollar-earning 
lists. 

Bulb-growing as a commercial 
venture is not new to Ireland. In the 
19th century there was some activity 
in this direction in County Cork, and 
in 1896 forty acres were under bulbs 
in Rush, County Dublin. During the 
1914-18 war this area was extended, 
and bulbs were grown not only for 
Ireland, but for export to Great 
Britain and elsewhere. 

This particular farm was eventually 
closed down, but in 1935 roughly the 
same area in Rush was cultivated by 
another firm, which, with two 
associated companies, is still in 
operation. There are also a number 
of smaller bulb growers in other 
places. 


[7 was not until 1951, however, that 
bulb-growing in Ireland reached 
the status of a major undertaking, 


when the Dublin firm of nurserymen 
and fruit importers, Messrs. E. 
Browett and Sons, Ltd., formed an 
associate company, Irish Bulbs, Ltd., 
to grow bulbs and to market them 
extensively both in Ireland and out- 
side it. 

By the end of September, 1951, 
Irish Bulbs, Ltd., had more than 
sixty acres under tulips alone, and a 
little more than ninety acres under 
bulbs of ail kinds. It is planned to 
extend the bulb-growing area from 
year to year. The new industry is 
being concentrated in North County 
Dublin, with Finglas as the central 
point. 

Realising the tremendous dollar 
potential of his bulbs, Mr. E. A. 
Browett set out to make them known 
in the United States. He sent a gift 
of 30,000 bulbs to the City of New 
York and these were planted in the 
Grand Army Plaza on Fifth Avenue. 


JRELAND’s need for dollars was not 

to be an excuse for depriving the 
Irish people of the produce of their 
native soil, however, and Mr. Browett 
determined that they should see for 
themselves the tulips blooming at 
Finglas. 

To this end, a show field was 
planted; and in it were 5,500,000 
tulips. In ordered ranks, these 
flowers ranged from the main road 
almost to the horizon, and their hues 
included scarlet, red, purple, pink, 
yellow, white, cream, bronze, gold, 
near-silver and numerous colour 
combinations. 

This invitation to the public was 
accepted in a measure which far 
exceeded the firm’s expectations, 
nearly 100,000 people visiting the 
show field. Another greatly en- 
couraging feature of the experiment 


Abridged from the Weekly Overseas Mail 
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was that there was no vandalism, even 
by children. 

In 1952 a little more than 50 
varieties of tulip bulbs were grown, 
and the number of varieties will be 
increased from year to year. 


‘THis year there will be about 
8,000,000 tulips grown. In 1952 
some 1,000,000 bulbs were exported 
to the United States alone, to say 
nothing of large numbers to other 
countries and sales in Ireland. 

The industry, at certain times, 
gives employment to more than 200 
people. Before any planting is done, 
much preparation of the soil must 
be undertaken well in advance of the 
actual planting season. Then, start- 
ing in September, planting on the 
drill system starts, and it continues 
for about two months. 

When the bulbs have been planted, 
they need careful tending. One of 
the most important things is to keep 
weeds down. The most up-to-date 
mechanical means of achieving this 
are employed, but it is not possible 
to eliminate manual work compietely. 

A certain number of the blooms 
raised are sold in the flower markets, 
in both the Republic and Northern 
Ireland, but since the company’s 
main object is the production of bulbs 
rather than flowers, the majority of 
them are “ headed ”. 

“Heading” means cutting away 
the tops of the flowers, and leaving 
the stems and foliage; these die down 
into the bulbs, which are lifted when 
they become ripe, around July. The 
longer the foliage is kept alive, the 
bigger will be the bulbs. 
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OUGH tulips are the main 

objective of the new com- 
pany, the necessity for crop 
rotation has encouraged the 
growing of narcissi and daffodils, 
in addition to such catch crops 
as wheat and oats. A certain 
amount of the land is put under 
grass each year, and cattle are 
fattened on it. 

—E. MAITLAND WOOLF. 











begins the task of cleaning the 

bulbs. This is done by hand. 
The old skins are taken off and the 
splits are broken away. The bulbs 
are carefully washed, placed in trays, 
and then dried in a current of air. 

There are three large machines 
kept for the purpose of grading. 
They contain a number of screens 
with perforations of different sizes, 
and. the bulbs, having been turned 
into hoppers, pass through those 
perforations which are sufficiently 
large to permit passage, and are 
arrested at perforations of insufficient 
size. Bulbs are graded according to 
their circumference, in centimetres. 

The bulbs are then put into trays 
and stored in temperature-controlled 
chambers, until they are eventually 
packed in uniform size before sale. 
Many of them are packed in brightly- 
coloured cartons. 

In addition to the bulbs sold for 
outdoor planting, certain bulbs are 
pre-cooled in a refrigeration plant in 
order to make them suitable for very 
early forcing. These are supplied to 
meet the special needs of commercial 
flower growers. 


Cwewgsd 
DIPLOMAT is a chap who, when asked what his favourite 


colour is, replies, “ Plaid.” 
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Footnote to the French 
Revolution 


THE 
MARBLE ARCH 
IS OURS! 


» Ee 


Oo you know that the Marble 

Arch in London was built with 

the aid of money, some of 
which should have been spent in 
Irish interests? 

I first read the interesting story 
in the Short History of Dublin 
Parishes, by Most Rev. Dr. N. 
Donnelly. 

Very Reverend Paul Long, D.D., of 
the Parish of Coolock, had read his 
theological course in France, and for 
some time had officiated as curé in the 
diocese of Laon. The French Revo- 
lution broke out in 1789, and in 1792 
Dr. Long made his escape to Dublin 
and was appointed curate in Francis 
Street, whence he was promoted to 
Coolock. 


FA8Ly in 1794 the French Conven- "TH 


tion declared war on Britain and 
issued a decree confiscating all the 
property of British subjects in 
France. This decree affected all the 
Irish colleges there, such as those 
of Paris, Lille, Laon, Bordeaux, 
Toulouse, Nantes, and Poitiers. 

After the rise of Napoleon, efforts 


were made to gather together such 
fragments of the property of the Irish 
colleges as had escaped destruction. 
Not, however, until the articles of the 
Treaty of Vienna became operative 
could the final claims be made and 
substantiated. The Irish hierarchy 
sent Dr. Long to Paris to become 
Superior of the Irish College in Paris 
pro tem. 

His first task was to prepare a 
statement of the losses sustained by 
tne Irish colleges for submission to 
a Commission of French and English 
representatives. 


[N March, 1816, he presented his 
statement, which amounted in all 
to 434,500 francs. 

In 1818, the French Government 
placed at the disposal of Britain a 
sum producing an annual income of 
3,000,000 francs, leaving to Britain 
the duty of examining and adjudicat- 
ing on the claims of her own subjects. 
The Irish were then British subjects. 

The English College at Douay was 
the first to put in its claim (in 1824), 
but the investigators rejected their 
petition on the ground that the 
college must be deemed a French 
establishment, and that its end and 
object—the training- of students 
for the priesthood—was opposed to 
British law. The decision was, of 
course, held to apply to all the Irish 
colleges in France also. 


E money was devoted to purposes 
of public utility. One of these 
was the erection of the Marble Arch 
as an entrance to Buckingham Palace, 
It was no sooner erected than it was 
immediately condemned, and had to 
be taken down stone by stone and 
re-erected at the Oxford Street corner 
of Hyde Park. 


Condensed from the Evening Herald 





HAS GAELIC 


LITERATURE 


ANY FUTURE? 


DAVID GREENE 





RITERS have been using the 

Irish language for close on 

1,500 years—perhaps even 
longer, and the early literature has a 
vitality and freshness hardly to be 
feund elsewhere in Western Europe. 
But this vernal spontaneity was 
gradually replaced by that scholastic 
conservatism which has always been 
an element of the Irish character. 

The standard language evolved for 
poetry in the 12th century, at the 
time a brilliant and daring innova- 
tion, became fossilised, while the 
spoken language moved as far away 
from it as Italian and French has 
from Latin. 

The Kterati were tied to the aristo- 
cfatic system, and with the system 
collapsed the language in the 17th 
century. Its incomprehensibility to 
anyone except the initiated would in 
any case have made it useless as 4 
means of communication in the 
modern world. The Gaelic unity 
which once stretched from North 
Scotland to South-West Ireland 
ceased to exist. 

Two dialects which had never been 
written down before the 17th century 
—Soottish Gaelic and Manx—must 
be regarded as separate languages and 
do not concern us here. On Irish 
soil the dialects continued to evolve 
and diverge; only in the province of 


Munster was a conscious effort made 
to preserve something of the old 
classical tradition. 

But the political and economic 
circumstances which denied the Irish 
language access to the printing press 
prevailed in the long run. Probably 
Cuirt an Mhéanoiche, written at the 
beginning of the 19th century, was 
the last work of a conscious literary 
artist to be circulated by word of 
mouth and in copies made by scribes. 


A HUNDRED years ago Irish litera- 

ture, once the greatest in Western 
Europe, had declined to a collection 
of folksongs and traditional stories. 
There was little new writing, the 
language had lost its standards, and 
the dialects (which presumably had 
always existed) were now its only 
living form, 

Although modern Irish writing is 
historically related to the writing of 
previous centuries, the immediate 
succession is through a peasant 
society and a folk literature. 

About seventy years ago began the 
Gaelic Revival which was akin to 
the nationalist movements that swept 
all over Europe. In all cases the 
emphasis shifted slowly but surely 
from culture to politics. 

It is, I think, not unfair to say that 
to the present day the various 


Condensed from International P.E.N. Bulletin 
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cultural organisations which fight 
for the survival and use of Irish are 
dominated by people to whom Irish 
is an acquired language; there is a 
large measure of apathy on the 
subject in those born into the 
linguistic minority. 

The apparent paradox is easily 
enough explained: the Irish language 
has for centuries been associated in 
the minds of its speakers with 
economic inferiority and regarded as 
a useless burden to be abandoned. 
Critics of this attitude should 
remember that since 1922 a succession 
of well-disposed governments has 
been quite unable to remove the 
inequality which exists between the 
economic prospects of a monoglot 
Irish-speaking and those of a mono- 


glot English-speaking person. 


FoR the latter the learning of Irish 

is an interesting cultural activity 
with a national significance; for the 
former the learning of English is, if 
mot a matter of life and death, at 
least a matter of escaping from the 
permanent status of farmworker or 
fisherman. 

The educational 


system under 
English rule left the Irish-speaking 


people illiterate in their native 
tongue; consequently a good deal of 
writing in Irish was by authors to 
whom Irish was an acquired (and 
often imperfectly acquired) language. 

In journalism and in the field of 
technical writing the handicap was 
not insuperable. Indeed, the best 
piece of popularisation I know in 
Irish is by ah Englishman; I refer to 
Professor George Thomson’s intro- 
duction to Greek philosophy. But, 
naturally enough, little of real literary 
value was produced by authors who 
had to learn their language. A small 
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[N_ my student days at the 

Catholic University of America 
@ story was current that one of 
our Professors, Maurice Franets 
Egan, a literary adviser of 
Theodore Roosevelt, being asked 
by the President what books to 
take on a Caribbean cruise, 
recommended a six-volume an- 
thology of Irish literature. 

Some years later Wiliam 
Butler Yeats, on a visit to the 
White House, was delighted to 
discover that “Teddy”, usimg 
the anthology as a begining, 
had acquired a surprisingly com- 
plete knowledge of Gaelic 
culture. 

—REv. Fr. Gruis in the San 

Francisco Monitor. 











book of poems by Osborn Bergin is 
an exception. 

In general, important writing in 
Irish originated in the Gaeltacht, 
where Irish is spoken. An tOilednach, 
the life story of a Blasketman, seems 
to me the best piece of prose 
writing that has been produced 
since the revival. Its appeal depends, 
however, on the authenticity of the 
story and the beauty of the language 
rather than on the author’s creative 
imagination. 

As might be expected, the native 
writers are at their best when 
describing the old way of life, which 
is now fast disappearing. With most 
of them, and notably with Méirtin 
© Cadhain, the reader cannot fail to 
notice the contrast between the vivid 
dialogue and the turgid narrative 
passages. 


books from the Gaeltacht are 
difficult reading, even for Irish- 
speaking people from other districts, 
Glossaries in the manner used by 
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some Welsh writers would be helpful. 
The realisation that dialect makes for 
difficulty without any corresponding 
gain in authenticity has given impetus 
to a movement that encourages the 
evolution of a standard language 
based on the living dialects. 

This language would be used in 
the schools, in non-literary writing, 
radio announcements, and on all 
occasions calling for accuracy of 
expression. ‘Theoretically, the idea 
appears to be so reasonable that 
certain dangers are easily overlooked. 

Already much verse writing in 
Irish takes place in vacuo: it is 
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written for a small clique in the 
towns, and especially in Dublin, 
rather than for the Gaeltacht. Much 
of it has departed so far from the 
traditional forms that it can hardly 
be understood without a knowledge 
of contemporary English poetry. 

Both language and literature are 
products of society, and the only 
society capable of producing real 
literature in Irish is the Gaeltacht. 
On its future depends the future of 
writing in Irish; unfortunately, its 
economic situation has always been 
bad and shows little signs of 
improvement, 








Four Kinds of Gamblers 








A CHICAGO scientist, who made tests on about fifty subjects, reports that 
gamblers can be divided into the following four main personality types: 
Individuals in the first gambling type are mainly interested in the chance 
to make a tremendous killing even if the odds are against them. The 


greater the amount to be won, the more they are inclined to risk. 


Such 


gamblers may be those who buy several tickets on the Irish Sweepstakes in 
the hope of winning thousands of pounds. ° 

The second type of gambler is the calculating individual who keeps his 
eyes focused on the odds, and balances the risks against the chances of 
winning. This is the cold-blooded type of gambler who makes a good 


poker player. 


The third type gets a thrill out of gambling regardless of the odds or 


the size of the possible winnings. 


The fourth type is the opposite of the third type. Such individuals only 
bet on a sure thing, when the odds are so heavily in their favour the risk 


is small. For them, the excitement of betting offers no charms. 


They may, 


however, be trapped into betting on “fixed” horse races, by confidence 


men. 


—Liberty. 


persons hardest: to convince they’re at retirement age 


are children at bedtime. 
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Fashion Leader from Mayo 


"T° A 37-YEAR-OLD BACHELOR WITH 

a flair for simplicity and elegance 
of design has fallen the honour of 
making British fashion history. John 
Cavanagh opened his first London 
salon in Curzon Street (London) in 
January, 1952, and within a few 
weeks became not only the youngest 
member of the exclusive Incorpor- 
ated Society of London Fashion 
Designers but was the first member 
to be elected after presenting only 
one collection of his. designs. 


Born at Belmullet, Co. Mayo, and | 


educated at St. Paul’s School, 
London, John Cavanagh, who now 
designs for some of Britain’s best- 
dressed women, always wanted to 
be a dress designer. 

Before he was due to leave school 
he wrote “out of the blue” to the 
famous designer, Captain Molyneux 
of Paris, asking for a job. The great 
man asked to see some of his 
sketches and designs, studied them, 
then advised the eager youth to 
attend art school for a while, which 
he did, finally joining the staff of 
Molyneux in 1932. He spent six 
months studying fashion throughout 
America, and learned more “ tricks 
of his trade” from Pierre Balmain 
in Paris. 

He is a practical designer whose 
aim is not only to create an elegant 
suit or dress but to study, first, for 
what purposes it is likely to be worn 
and then to design the garment with 
the needs in mind. 

He has a three-point plan for most 
of his models—simplicity, elegance, 
femininity, 

—Toronto Star Weekly. 


The Logical Irish 
WHERE WOULD A_ . PROMINENT 
historian whose work compels 
him to live in London like to settle? 
We asked this question of Sir Charles 
Petrie. His answer was not long in 
coming: “In Dublin, without a 
doubt,” he said. “Life there is 
today more pleasant than anywhere 
else in Europe—but then I am hali- 
Irish by birth and nine-tenths by 
sympathy.” ; ; 

We saw the Irish question looming 
up and did not pursue it, but Sir 
Charles did. “Tl tell you what 
keeps England and Ireland from 
understanding each other,” he went 
on; “the fact that the Irish are 
logical and the English refuse to 
believe it.” 

As befits a man who has written 
half a score of well-known historical 
books, Sir Charles is not satisfied with 
the present and would much rather 
have lived in his favourite periods, 
the 17th and 18th centuries, People 
knew how to live then, he avers, and 
did not waste time theorising about 
life, which is making living intoler- 
able today. 

A publisher and the editor of a 
literary magazine, Sir Charles Petrie 
is perhaps one of the greatest living 
experts on diplomacy, and he 
hankers after the times when | 
diplomacy was the diplomat’s pro- 
vince, not that of the economist og 
the publicist. —Everybody’s, 


Handsome Villain 


N ACTOR BEDEVILLED (LITERALLY) 
by a certain type of good look 
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Cardinal D’Alton; Leader and Diplomat 


(CARDINAL D’ALTON’S ELEVATION TO been unaffected by the great dignities 
the Sacred College will be wel- that have since been conferred upon 
comed all the more as he has had him. 
time to give proof of the outstanding His Eminence will be a most 
abilities and the gifts of leadership approachable and unassuming Cardi- 
and of diplomacy which that high nal. Although he continues the 
dignity requires. His rank as Arch- special association of Armagh with 
bishop of Armagh and Primate of the Sacred College, he is not himself 
All-Ireland makes him the official an Ulste: as Cardinal MacRory 
head of the Irish Hierarchy. was, and i Logue and 
But his personal distinction a O’Donnell were also. But Cardinal 
also given him a special posi D’Alton’s contacts have been more 
Many bishops have had distinguished varied. 
academic reputations, but Cardinal Born in Claremorris, County Mayo, 
D’Alton has long been recognised as trained in Rome, and with his years 
one of the finest scholars in Ireland. of administrative experience at May- 
Shortly before the recent war I nooth, he became Bishop of Meath 
had the privilege of arranging for the before going north as Archbishop 
publication of his studies of St. John of Armagh. His former career and 
Chrysostom. The courtesy and his wide interests make him a 
friendliness which made such a most representative figure for all 
delightful impression upon all who Ireland. 
met him before he had yet been —Proressor Denis Gwynn in the 


appointed Bishop of Meath, have Cork Examiner. 
f 


Ky 








a) 


is 34-year-old Denegal- se Noel His Own Examiner 
pag Long, lean face, ay GOMEBODY—IT MAY HAVE BEEN 
air ae = va iim pro- Professor Liam O’Briain—used to 


j tell a tale of Padraig O Conaire, 
 nageten ate gata him and cast when he was a junior civil servant 


Latest. in a lengthening line of 1% London in the first or second 


decade of this century, going up 
stage and screen villainy is Willman’s ’ 
nile ss the traitor in The Net, %.. Promotional cxamination. 


Antony Darnborough’s new picture AL me wy a a a Bae 
about life on a top-secret aircraft established as a valid subject by the 
eae , has been Irish Intermediate Board, the Civil 
Willman’s performance in his first zene Commissioners had to accept 
starring réle—cold, calculating, ruth- But they were stuck for a com- 
less—turns a topical spotlight on the petent examiner and they turned 
scientific, intellectual sort of traitor. t) the best equipped source—the 
He hopes to concentrate on films [London headquarters of the Gaelic 
from now on. He explains: “I love League—for help. The result was 
acting, but hate the theatre. Work- that a Gaelic League expert called 
ing at night is not for me.” Padraig O Conaire examined a civil 
—The Screen. servant called Patrick Connery in 
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Irish, and gave him 98 per cent. 
As I heard the story, Padraig 

used to say that he hadn’t made the 

full 100 per cent. because he wasn’t 

entirely satisfied with his pronunci- 

ation. 

—Quipnunc in the Irish Times. 


Link with Emmet 


RINOLINES, STAGE-COACHES AND 
stately Georgian houses have 
never gone out. of fashion for 
Dr. George A. Little, President of 
the Old Dublin Society. His books 
are the streets of Dublin; his 
audience is scattered from Alaska to 
Africa. 

For the 300 members of the 
Society the kindly and scholarly 
doctor is the man to whom they turn 
when they seek the cobbled laneways 
or the shuttered room where history 
was made in bygone days. Still in 
his early fifties, Dr. Little traces his 
love of Dublin to boyhood days— 
his family, he claims,.is one of the 
oldest in Rathgar. 

But a prouder link couples the 
Littles with the story of Dublin. It 
goes back to the days of Robert 
Emmet. A century and a half ago, 
the doctor’s great-grandfather, Chris- 
topher Little, of Dunshaughlin, led 
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the men of County Meath to fight 
in Emmet’s ill-starred rising. A 
fugitive from the Redcoats, he 
escaped in a fishing boat from 
Howth and settled at last on Prince 
Edward Island, off Newfoundland. 
—Reynolds News. 


Irish Lineage 


N INTERESTING FACT ABOUT THE 

award of the Nobel Prize for 
Chemistry is that the chemists who 
shared it—Dr. A. J. Porter Martin, 
head of the- Physical Chemistry 
Department of the National Insti- 
tute of Medical Research, London, 
and Dr. R. L, Millington Synge, of 
the Rowett Research Institute, 
Bucksburn, Aberdeenshire — have 
strong Irish connections. 

‘Dr. Martin’s father was an Armagh 
man, and Dr. Synge is a near kins- 
man of John Millington Synge, the 
famous playwright. It was when 
they were working together in 
Leeds during the war that the two 
men discovered the paper chro- 
matogram for which the Nobel 
Trustees are understood to have 
made the award. It is a means of 
isolating and identifying chemical 
substances, 

'  —Weekly Independent. 


° * CWT od 
ISTER was very proud of the way she had taught the small 
children everything about the altar and the preparations 


for Mass. 


Mother Superior was invited to examine their 


knowledge. Naturally little Patricia, the pretty one, was 


asked the first question: 


“Which end of the church is the altar? ” 


“In the sanctuary, Sister.” 


“And what else is in the sanctuary, Patricia? ” 
“The credence table, Sister.” 

“Whar is on the credence table, dear? ” 

“Two curates, one filled with wine and the other with 


water.” 


—Catholic Herald. 


COMMUNIST country is a place where they name a Street 
after you one day and chase you down it the next. 
—BILL HALLIGAN, 





Thirty-seven nuns and priests set out for Nigeria 


MISSION PLANE TO AFRICA 





HE notice roughly chalked on the 
black-board in the bare briefing 
room at London Airport looked 
to the men around.to be in bad, 
almost blasphemous taste: “ Holy 
Ghost Special to Lagos.” It seemed 
to contain no meaning to the stolid 
English airmen, and they read it with 
well-tailored surprise and regret until 
they learned that it referred to a 
party of Holy Ghost Fathers from 
Ireland who were about to set out on 
a missionary journey to Nigeria. 
Four thousand miles southwards, a 
warm—and, indeed, a climatically hot 
—welcome from Equatorial West 
Africa and its dusky inhabitants was 
waiting for the Fathers. But every 
mile of the way was going to be an 
adventure, At the airport, the thirty- 
three Fathers stood about in twos 
and threes, looking excited as they 
listened for the bell to tell them to 


go. 


F the thirty-nine passengers who 

climbed that afternoon into the 
“ Holy Ghost Special,” a Hermes IV 
specially chartered from B.O.A.C., 
only half-a-dozen Fathers and one of 
the four nuns knew what they were 
flying to. Those experienced ones 
had lived before for five years in the 
muggy heat of the swamps and 
friendless jungles, where sickness or 
death might come as easily from the 


ROBERT JACKSON 





bite of a tiny insect as from a leopard 
or disease. 

“ The Congregatio Sancti Spiritus, 
our society, can’t afford to send us 
back to Ireland more than once every 
five years, although most Europeans 
spend only eighteen months at a 
stretch in Nigeria,” cheerfully re- 
marks a third-term veteran, Father 
Joseph Carter from Limerick City. 

Once the Hermes was airborne, it 
gathered somehow the atmosphere of 
the first day of a new school term. 
The five or six old hands kept to 
themselves, like prefects or sixth form 
boys. They were Dan, Joe and Mike 
to each other. The new boys, after 
a period of contemplation and read- 
ing, began to chat excitedly and even 
made up a four for whist. But, like 
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new boys, they whistled to keep 
their spirits up. 

It was, for nearly all the young 
men, the first time they had been out 
of Ireland. For many, it was the first 
time they had flown. For some, it 
was both. Most of the priests were 
young enough to have known no life 
other than the seminary and the 
school, 


AFTER a time, stories of bush life 

began to go around the aircraft. 
The new Fathers were too eager and 
the veterans tough, but the latter, 
only human, began to draw the long 
bow. “ You’re doing well to get an 
aircraft chair to sleep in tonight,” 
grinned a lined and yellowed Irish 
face. “Why, when I go on tour, I 
often sleep in a tree!” 

But when the truth began to sur- 
face, it was the stranger-than-fiction 
variety. There was jovial Father Pat 
Sheehan, with his scars to show 
where a chimpanzee had leaped on 
him and bitten him, 

“The Nigerians are a complex 
race—and so suspicious of white men 
that they will never agree with you 
even if all you say is ‘ It’s a fine day.’ 
But you can find good points if you 
look hard enough!” 

Dressed in their long white, and 
often sweat-stained, soutanes, the 
Holy Ghost Fathers work chiefly 
among the Ibo tribe, a friendly and 
normally unwarlike people who live 
in Nigeria east of the chrome- 
coloured River Benue, and with the 
tribes of the River Province, the 
Ijaw, Kalabarai and Ogoni. 

The Fathers are not the only 
missionaries in that lush and repellent 
land, where a mile or two outside the 
towns, boys and girls run about as 
uninhibited as the nudists, In fact, 
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for well over half a century the area 
has been a happy hunting ground for 
all the European and American 
churches. 


RECKONING as near as they can in 

a country where a census. is 
planned for the first time this year, 
the Fathers say they have converted 
4,500,000 people to Catholicism, 
2,000,000 of them children. 

But the Fathers—or rather the 
Irish Fathers—keep to Eastern 
Nigeria. The Anglicans and French 
Fathers rove in the north, and farther 
eastwards, in the Cameroons, the 
French have staked most of the 
religiously productive claims. 

In their civilising mission, which 
they undertake with a cheerfulness 
it would be hard to match anywhere 
in the world outside a music hall, the 
Irish Fathers constantly meet the 
blank wall of fear, custom and super- 
stition, fixed by centuries of primitive - 
conditions, 

They know, too, that the education 
they offer interests some Nigerians 
far more than the new religion they 
bring. -And the new religion, when 
they embrace it, is often a veneer, 
thinly spread. In times of stress, the 
converted Africans often run to the 
witch doctor. 

“It doesn’t pay to get angry in 
Nigeria, no matter what the provoca- 
tion,” Father Carter was telling a 
group of new Fathers as they flew 
high over the monotonous bush, 
“but sometimes you can’t help it. I 
got angry once when I was called to 
a sick African woman. I went to see 
her and found that the local witch 
doctor had been called as well. As 
soon as I spotted him I made a dive 
for his pots and bags of tricks. But 
he was too quick for me. He wags 
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out into the bush before I could get 
a hand on him.” 


T his lonely station deep in the 

bush, Father Sheehan has had on 
occasions to work fast not only to 
stamp on superstition but to save life. 
Several sets of twins—an abomination 
to some old Ibo tribesmen and to 
their women—owe their lives to his 
unhesitating intervention. 

“ Just before I came home on leave, 
I had word from one of my missions 
that twins had been born in a 
village,” he reminisced. “ The parents 
would have kept the twins and 
wanted them, but I knew the old 
grandmother was ready with her 
poison pot. As soon as I got the 
news, I ran down to the parents’ hut 
and warned everybody that I should 
make a report to the District Officer 
if the twins did not live. I detailed 
an African woman to report to me 
three times a day that the twins were 
still alive. Bet if I had not taken 
such care, those twins would have 
been dead in an hour or two.” 

All the Fathers have to be tough 
and versatile for a large part of every 
twenty-four-hour day. “You must 
always be prepared to be a midwife, 
or a judge, or to mend a broken limb 
or a car engine, quite apart from doing 
your real work here,” said Father 
Gerard Healy, who is thirty-four and 
now on his second term. He met 
the “ Holy Ghost Special” on arrival 
at Port Harcourt. 

But there are degrees of toughness. 
A cleric teaching at the Order’s Stella 
Maris Secondary College in Port 
Harcourt has a hard time, but it is 
almost luxurious compared with the 
arduous life of a parish priest up- 
country in the bush. 

When the Fathers go round their 
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parishes, inspecting schools and re- 
vitalising mission stations, they live 
for weeks on end in crude, often 
leaking and snake-infested mud huts, 
on chickens, yams and eggs brought 
as gifts by their native congregations, 

If the congregations are too poor 
to bring gifts, the Fathers do the best 
they can. “I have eaten young 
monkey more than once,” remem- 
bers Father Healy, with a grin. 
“When you are hungry, monkey 
isn’t so bad.” 

Poisonous reptiles, leopards, 
dangerous bush cows, ferocious pigs 
and other wild beasts fill the bush 
the Fathers cross unarmed. “ When 
I was motor-cycling down a bush 
track, I spotted a bush cow coming 
towards me,” says Father Healy. “I 
stopped my motor-cycle, propped it 
up and hid b®hind a free. The bush 
cow butted the machine over and 
looked around for me. I was ready 
to climb, but fortunately it didn’t see 
me and went on.” 

Crocodiles are an added hazard for 
priests like Father Dan O’Connell 
and Father Dermot Egan, whose 
launch, the Santa Barbara, built to 
the design of another Father, chugs 
along the rivers and up the creeks of 
the Order’s River Province, west of 
Port Harcourt. “ Just before I went 
on leave, I was told there were two 
herds of elephant in my area,” 
Father O’Connell tells the airborne 
missionaries. 


Berore the launch was built, the 

rounds were made by canoe. Once 
Father O’Connell spent sixty hours 
at a stretch paddling to answer an 
urgent call. But though the launch 
makes the work easier, a breakdown. 
can wreck calculations. 

“ My propeller fell off once in an 
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up-country waterway,” says Father 
Egan as cheerfully as. he might 
speak of trouble on the Thames near 
Hampton Court. “Helped by my 
two boys, I had to pole the launch 
for three long days before I reached 
the main river and was able to hitch 
on to a steamer. The natives refused 
to dive for the propeller, because they 
said a river spirit had pulled it off 
and wanted to keep it!” 

Why do these volunteer mis- 
sionaries do it? Certainly not for 
money. The Fathers draw no pay for 
themselves. From the converts, 
financial returns are grotesquely 
small, but the Fathers shrug off the 
deficiencies, as they must shrug off 
so many other unpleasant and un- 
palatable facts in the course of their 
pioneering work. 

* More than once, I have taken a 
collection of twopence from a con- 
gregation cf 150,” says a Father. 
And Father O’Connell caps this: 
“The entire income last year from 
my parish, 250 miles along the coast 
and ‘120 miles inland, was £20.” 

The aircraft flew on through the 
night. As dawn came, young men, 
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hardly bearded, shook sleep out of 
their eyes and projected their 
imaginings into a tropical future. 
The veterans of forty—despite the 
unhealthy climate, the Holy Ghost 
Fathers lose few of their numbers 
through sickness; in fact, many are 
in harness at advanced age—turned 
over in their minds the work they had 
to do. 

At last, the passengers reached Port 
Harcourt, two hours’ flight away 
from the sultry port of Lagos, where 
“old” missionaries and new were 
given an emotional greeting on the 
rain-swept airstrip. 


‘THE new men faced another bout 
of training, and native language- 
learning, but the veterans were ready 
for the missionary fray. “Glad to be 
back?” said a veteran, wiping the 
sweat from his forehead, and sniffing 
the heavy air as if it were an Irish 
sea-beeze. “Of course I’m glad.” 
“Why,” he said, waving towards 
the palms and creeks and coal-black 
Nigerians grinning in groups, 
“Nigeria is the only place in the 
world where a man can really live!” 


CW's 


| BaLIEvE strongly in Democracy, but democracy means 
for me, as it did for our fathers, personal freedom and 


the Rule of Law. 


A strong case can be made for State Socialism, or for 
personal dictatorship, but not for the unrealistic belief that 
either of them can be reconciled with personal freedom and 
the Rule of one common Law for everyone. Both logic and 
actual experience are against it. 


—Sm DAvm KELLY. 


“ FJAVE you made any plans for Easter?” she asked. 
“Yes, but they’re only tentative,” he replied. _ 
To which she responded with a certain air of surprise: 


* But won’t it be very cold camping out then? ” 
—The Link. 
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HE late Irish sculptor Andrew 

O’Connor, whose busts of Lin- 

coin stand in the Metropolitan 
and Whitney museums, New York, 
must be smiling in his heavenly 
studio. 

His sculptor-son, Patrick, made the 
big time in art when his bust of 
Commodore John Barry, Father of 
the American Navy, was unveiled by 
the Irish Ambassador, John J. 
Hearne, at the U.S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis. 

Patrick O’Connor, a bewhiskered 
giant (six feet one and 225 Ib.) is one 
Irishman who, at the drop of a shille- 
lagh, will (1) paint, (2) sculpture, (3) 
wrestle or (4) clean out a joint if any- 
one makes a crack about his luxuriant 
beard. 


N his wool shirt, dungarees and 
loafers Pat cuts a fine figure of 
a man around Greenwich Village, 
where he lives at 180 Bleecker Street. 
It’s another world he lives in up one 
flight above the Lizza shops and 


dingy restaurants. Books with a 
Celtic flavour fill the racks, books 


like Fare Thee Well by O’Casey and 
Joyce’s Dubliners. 

Busts decorate kitchen as well as 
living-room. And the walls are 
covered with portraits, some framed 
and some sketched directly on the 
wall. 

“I do my sketches on the wall 
first,” Patrick explains. “Then when 
the wall is covered, I paint the wall. 
That’s Peter Kavanagh, the Irish 
writer, and that’s Elliot Roosevelt.” 

Born in Paris in 1909, Patrick has 
lived in France, England and Ireland, 
as well as here on and off. He has 
lived in New York since 1941. “I’m 
forty-four,” he says, “but I like to 
knock a few years off that.” 


his wall, too, is a self-portrait 
Patrick did of himself at. eleven, 
with mirrors. He can’t say just when 
he began to paint and sculpture, but 
it was early. “I was a good painter 
at ten,” he says. “I exhibited at the 
Paris Salon when I was twelve, the 
youngest ever to.” 

He wrestled professionally to bring 
in the bread when his brush,, and 
chisel didn’t. 

“I wrestled 150 bouts and won all 
but one, Very few of them went 
more than five minutes.” 


About beards he says: “ I think 

shaving’s rather silly. It’s a fashion 
lauded by people with razor blades 
and shaving soap to sell.” 

He feels even more strongly about 
art these days. “It was tough mak- 
ing a living as an artist in my father’s 
day. It’s impossible now. You have 
to be either wealthy or a fraud. Art’s 
am organised racket, worse than 
wrestling. Wrestlers would be horri- 
fied if they got near the people that 
are running art.” 


Condensed from the New York Wor!d-Telegram 





HE legal liability of the hotel or 

restaurant proprietor for per- 

sonal injuries to his guests, or 
for loss of or damage to their 
property may arise out of (1) injury 
or damage due to defect in the 
premises, furnishings, equipment or 
machinery; (2) injury or illness 
caused by food or drink supplied; 
(3) injury or damage caused by negli- 
gence of the proprietor or his staff, 
and (4) injury or damage arising out 
of fire or explosion. 

There is an implied warranty by 
the proprietor that the premises, 
furnishings, etc. are as safe as 
reasonable skill on the part of anyone 
can make them; thus in the event of 
accident or damage the onus: is 
thrown on the proprietor to show 
that such is the case, 


So far as food poisoning is con- 
cerned, liabiliry may arise either 

as between the proprietor and 

(a) the guest or customer who con- 
sumes and pays for the food or 
drin’:, or 

(b) any person other than the pur- 
chaser who consumes the food or 
drink supplied. 


In the case of (a) there is no 
obligation on the purchaser to prove 
negligence of the proprietor by- 
reason of the implied warranty of 
sale that the food or drink is fit for 
human consumption. It is, however, 
necessary to show that the injury or 
illness complained of was the direct 
result of consuming the food or 
drink supplied. 

In the case of (b) the injured 
person must of necessity prove negli- 
gence on the part of the proprietor 
by reason of the absence of contract 
between the injured person and the 
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supplier such as is created by pay- 
ment for the food or drink provided, 


Laity for injury or damage 

caused by the negligence of the 
proprietor and the staff may arise 
from an infinite variety of causes. 
Carelessness of the staff in serving 
meals is the most common source of 
liability whick may arise from scalds 
and damage to clothing of guests. 

Generally speaking, liability for 
injury or damage arising out of fire 
or exposion will only arise when the 
occurrence is caused by negligence 
on the part of the proprietor or his 
staff. 


extent of the liability will vary 
with the class of business carried 
on in the premises. The hotel- 
keeper’s liability for loss of or injury 
to the property of guests is limited 
by the Innkeepers’ Act, 1863. 
Provided the hotel or innkeeper 
(as he is called in the Act) exhibits 


Condensed from Irish Hotel and Catering Year Book. (Parkside Press. 2/6.) 





24 
the first section of the Act in a 
prominent place, his liability afore- 
said is limited in amount to £30, 
except where (1) the loss or damage 
is caused by his negligence or that 
of his servants, (2) the property is 
deposited with him for safe keeping, 
(3) the property is a horse or other 
animal, a carriage or gear apper- 
taining thereto (which includes motor 
vehicles and cycles). This Act refers 
only to property and does not limit 
liability for personal injuries. 
Where clothing or other articles 
belonging to a guest are stolen from 
a bedroom, or a coat or other 
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property is taken from the dining- 
room or restaurant of an hotel, the 
liability is limited to £30, provided 
the hotel proprietor has complied 
with the requirements of the Act. 

The restaurateur on the other 
hand, when in business solely as such 
and exhibiting a notice disclaiming 
liability for articles lost or stolen 
from coat racks, is under no legal 
liability for any such loss. 

If, however, such a notice is not 
displayed, or cloakroom facilities are 
provided, he may find himself under 
an absolute liability unlimited in 
amount. 








Gold in 





the Sea 








QF all the elements present in the sea, probably none has stirred men’s 


dreams more than gold 


It is there—in all the waters coverimg the 


greater part of the earth’s surface—enough in total quantity to make every 


person in the world a millionaire. 


But how can the sea be made to yield it? The most determined attempt 


to wrest 2 substantial quantity of gold from ocean waters—and also the most 
complete study of gold in sea water—was made by the German chemist, 
Fritz Haber, after the first World War. Haber conceived the idea of 
extracting enough gold from the sea to pay the German war debt, and his 
dream resulted m the German South Atlantic Expedition of the Meteor. 

The Meteor was equipped with a laboratory and filtration plant, and 
between the years 1924 and 1928 the vessel crossed and recrossed the 
Atlantic, sampling the water. But the quantity found was less than had 
®een expected, and the cost of extraction far greater than the value of the 
gold recovered. 

The practical economics of the matter are about as follows: In a cubic 
mile of sea water there are about $93,000,000 in gold and $8,500,000 im silver. 
But to treat this volume of water in a year would require the twice-daily 
ae water, each 500 feet square and 5 feet 


Probably this is no greater feat, relatively, than is accomplished regularly 
by — sponges and oysters, but by human standards it is not economically 
feasible 


—Racner L. Carson, The Sea Around Us. 











Don’t worry about the time! 


Your Health and the Clock 


IAN BAKER 
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AVE you ever thought how much 
Hi. ulcer is a direct result of 

clock-watching? If we could all 
take our time about things; if the 
boss did not worry so much over 
your getting to work on time, and 
you did not fret yourself ever getting 
away from it in the evening without 
giving your employer even so much 
as half a minute, there would be 
fewer ulcers to plague the world. 

Remember, when you stand in line 
in the corridor icading to the time 
clock, with your hand holding out the 
card ready to plunge it into the 
punch, you afe encouraging your 
gastric juices to present you with a 
first-class specimen in ulcers. 

Why the similarly impatient wait 
to reach the turnstiles at the local 
football ground docs not have the 
same dire effect on the human interior 
I have not been able to find out. 

Science has discovered that when a 
man is on holiday he does not get 
ulcers. So if we are all to live 
happily it seems that we must all 
spend our lives in one glorious and 
protracted holiday. We must never 
have occasion to look at the clock. 


GAIN, since women do not seem to 
be plagued with ulcers to the 
Same extent as men (maybe they 








WE are all clock watchers these 

days: the city dweller, the 
countryman and the in-between 
type—the native of suburbia. 
Some of us make the watching 
of the time a business, others a 
fine art, some just a perfunctory 
habit. Personally, I have turned 
it into a refined science. 

Have you ever noticed, when 
you are boiling an egg, that if 
you watch the clock, you are sure 
to boil the egg hard? It is just 
the same with work. If you 
keep looking at the clock all day 
it becomes more than usually 
revolting. 

—IAN BAKER. 











aren’t clock-watchers), they might be 
persuaded to do all the work and not 
the mere 90 per cent. of it that, as 
my wife loves to remind me, they do 
at present. 

That would be a return to the good 
old days of pre-history, so far as men 
were concerned. 

It was probably when man first 
crept out of his cave to help the 
“ litthe woman” with the chores that 
he noticed the sun creeping across 
the sky and realised that he could tell 
the time by it. That was when the 
first clock-watcher was born. 

And look where it has got us all !, 


Condensed from the Irish Weekly Independent ; 
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Epigrams of Oscar Wilde 


Compiled by ALVIN REDMAN 
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Men : 


RS. ALLONBY: “I delight in men 

over seventy, they always offer 
one the devotion of a lifetime.”—A 
Woman of No Importance. 

No man is rich enough to buy back 
his past.—An Ideal Husband. 

When a man acts he is a puppet. 
When he describes he is a poet.—In 
Conversation. 

The husbands of very beautiful 
women belong to the criminal classes. 
The Picture Of Dorian Gray. 

When men give up saying what is 


charming, they give up thinking what L 


is charming—Lady Windemere’s 


Fan. 


Women: 

CRYING is the refuge of plain women 
but the ruin of pretty ones.— 

Lady Windemere’s Fan. 

Women are meant to be loved, 
not to be understood.—The Sphinx 
Without a Secret. 

She’ll never love you unless you 
are always at her heels; women like 
to be bothered—Vera, or The 
Nihilists. 

Women defend themselves by at- 
tacking, just as they attack by sudden 
and strange surrender.—The Picture 
Of Dorian Gray. 

Women have a wonderful instinct 
about things. They can discover 


‘i 
n 


everything except the obvious.—An 
Ideal Husband. 

Women, as some witty Frenchman 
once put it, inspire us with the desire 
to do masterpieces, and always pre- 
vent us from carrying them out.— 
The Picture Of Dorian Gray. 

The only way a woman can ever 
reform a man is by boring him so 
completely that he loses all possible 


interest in life—The Picture Of 
Dorian Gray. 
Life : 


IFE is much too important a thing 
ever to talk seriously about.— 
Vera, or The Nihilists. 

One’s real life is so often the life 
that one does not lead.—In Conver- 
sation. 

To become a spectator of one’s 
own life is to escape the suffering of 
life.—The Picture of Dorian Gray. 

Ambition is the last refuge of the 
failure—Phrases and Philosophies 
For The Use Of The Young. 

We live in an age that reads too 
much to be wise, and thinks too 
much to be beautiful—The Picture 
Of Dorian Gray. 

Science can never grapple with the 
irrational. That is why it has no 
future before it, in this world.—An 
Ideal Husband. 

. anybody can be good in the 
country. There are no temptations 


Condensed from The Epigrams of Oscar Wilde (Alvin Redman, Ltd., 
4 Fitzroy Street, London, W.1. 
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there. That is the reason why people 
who live out of town are so abso- 
lutely uncivilised. Civilisation is not 
by any means an easy thing to attain 
to. There are only two ways by 
which man can reach it, One is by 
being cultured; the other by being 
corrupt. Country people have no 
opportunity of being either, so they 
Stagnate—The Picture Of Dorian 
Gray. 

Life is not complex. We are com- 
plex. Life is simple and the simple 
thing is the right thing.—Letter to 
Robert Ross from Reading Gaol. 


Marriage : 
E happiness of a married man 
depends on the people he has not 
married.—A Woman of No Import- 
ance. 

If we men married the women we 
deserve we should have a very bad 
time of it—An Ideal Husband. 

How can a woman be expected to 
be happy with a man who insists on 
treating her as if she were a perfectly 
natural being?—A Woman Of No 
Importance. 

It’s most dangerous nowadays for 
a husband to pay any attention to 
his wife in public. It always makes 
people think that he beats her when 
they’re alone—Lady Wéindemere’s 
Fan, 

For an artist to marry his model is 
as fatal as for a gourmet to marry his 
cook: the one gets no sittings, and 
the other no dinner.—In Conversa- 
tion. 

No man should have a secret from 
his wife—she invariably finds out.— 
In Conversation. 


Food and Drink: 


HEN I am in really great trouble, 
as anyone who knows me intimately 
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will tell you, I refuse everything ex- 
cept food and drink.—The Import- 
ance Of Being Earnest. 

Only dull people are brilliant af 
breakfast.—An Ideal Husband. 

The British cook is a foolish 
woman—who should be turned for 
her iniquities into a pillar of salt 
which she never knows how to use. 
In Conversation. 

It is very poor consolation to be 
told that the man who has given one 
a bad dinner, or poor wine, is irre- 
proachable in private life. Even the 
cardinal virtues cannot atone for half- 
cold entrees.>The Picture Of Dorian 
Gray. 

An egg is always an adventure: it 
may be different—In Conversation. 


Youth and Old Age: 


E old believe everything, the 

middle-aged suspect everything; 
the young know everything.—Phrases 
and Philosophies For The Use Of 
The Young. 

The secret of remaining young is 
never to have an emotion that is un- 
becoming.—The Picture Of Dorian 
Gray. 

Youth smiles without any reason, 
It is one of its chiefest charms.—The 
Picture Of Dorian Gray. 

The soul is born old but grows 
young. That is the comedy of life. 
And the body is born young and 
grows old. That is life’s tragedy.—A 
Woman Of No Importance, 

The youth of the present day are 
quite monstrous. They have abso- 
lutely no respect for dyed hair.— 
Lady Windemere’s Fan. 


Friendship : 

Wuat is the good of friendship if 
one cannot say exactly what one 

means?—The Devoted Friend. 
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Between men and women there is 
no friendship possible. There is 
passion, enmity, worship, love, but 
no friendship—Lady Windemere’s 
Fan. 

An acquaintance that begins with 
a compliment is sure to develop into 
a real friendship. It starts in the 
right manner.—An Ideal Husband. 

Anybody can sympathise with the 
sufferings of a friend, but it requires 
a very fine nature to sympathise with 
a friend’s success.—The Soul of Man 
Under Socialism. 

I would sooner lose my best friend 
than my worst enemy. To have 
friends, you know, oné need only be 
good-natured; but when a man has 
no enemy left there must be some- 
thing mean about him.—Vera, or The 
Nihilists. 

When a woman marries again, it is 
because she detested her first hus- 
band. When a man marries again, it 
is because he adored his first wife. 
Women try their luck; men risk 
theirs.—The Picture Of Dorian Gray. 


Romance: 

Nothing spoils a romance so much 
as a sense of humour in the woman 
—or the want of it in the man.—A 
Woman Of No Importance, 

The worst of having a romance of 
apy kind is that it leaves one so un- 
romantic.—The Picture Of Dorian 
Gray. 

Keep love in your heart. A life 
without it is like a sunless garden 
when the flowers are dead. The con- 
sciousuess of loving and being loved 
brings a warmth and richness to life 
that nothing else can bring.—In Con- 
versation. 

The real Don Juan is mot the 
vulgar person who goes about making 
love to al] the women he meets. ..,. 
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The real Don Juan is the man who 
says to women: “Go away! I don’t 
want you. You interfere with my 
life. I can do without you.” Swift 
was the real Don Juan. Two 
women died for him!—In Conver- 
sation. 

What a silly thing love is! It is 
not half as useful as logic, for it does 
not prove anything and it is always 
telling one things that are not going 
to happen, and making one believe 
things that are not true.—The Night- 
ingale And The Rose. 


Wealth : 

Younc people, nowadays, imagine 
that money is everything and 

when they grow old they know it.— 

The Picture Of Dorian Gray. 

I don’t want money. It is only 
people who pay their bills who want 
that, and I never pay mine—The 
Picture Of Dorian Gray. 

The English think that a cheque- 
book can solve every probiem in life. 
—An Ideal Husband. 

When I was at Leadville (U.S.A.), 
and reflected that all the shining 
silver that I saw coming from the 
mines would be made into ugly 
dollars, it made me sad.—In Con- 
versation, 

One day a tax collector called at 
Wilde’s house in Tite Street. 

“Taxes! Why should I pay 
taxes?” said Wilde. 

“ But, sir, you are the householder 
here, are you not? You live here, 
you sleep here.” 

“Ah, yes; but then I sleep so 
badly.”—In Conversation, 


Appearances : 


Tt is only the shallow people who 
do not judge by appearances.— 
The Picture Of Dorian Gray. 
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She wore far too much rouge last 
night and not quite enough clothes. 
That is always a sign of despair in a 
woman.—An Ideal Husband. 

A mask tells us more than a face. 
—Pen, Pencil and Poison, 

One should never give a woman 
anything she can’t wear in the even- 
ing.—An Ideal Husband. 


On America: 

PERHAPS, after all, America never 
has been discovered. I myself would 

say that it had merely been detected. 

—The Picture Of Dorian Gray. 

On American Girls: Pretty and 
charming—iittle oases of pretty un- 
reasonableness in a vast desert of 
practical common sense.—In Con- 
versation. 

It is a popular superstition that a 
visitor to the more distant parts of 
the United States is spoken to as 
“Stranger”. But when I went to 
Texas I was called “ Captain ”; when 
I got to the centre of the country I 
was addressed as “ Colonel” and, on 
arrival at the borders of Mexico, 
as “General”.—In Conversation 
(America). 

Many American ladies, on leaving 
their native land, adopt an appear- 
ance of chronic ill-health, under the 
impression that it is a form of Euro- 
pean refinement.—The Canterville 
Ghost. 

Oscar Wilde referred to the Niagara 
Falls as —“simply a vast unneces- 
sary amount of water going the 
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wrong way and then falling over un- 
necessary rocks”. 

“But at least you'll admit they’re 
wonderful waterfalls?” he was asked. 

“The wonder would be if the water 
did not fall! Every American bride 
is taken there and the sight of the 
stupendons waterfall must be one of 
the earliest, if not the keenest, dis- 
appointments in American married 
life.” —Ie Corwersation (America). 
Education: 
J® cxamimations the foolish ask 

questions that the wise cannot 
answer.—Phrases and Philosophies 
For The Use Of The Young. 

The mind of a thoroughly well-in- 
formed man is a dreadful thing. It is 
like a bric-a-brac shop, all monsters 
and dust, with everything priced 
above its proper walue.—The Picture 
Of Dorian Gray. 

Give children beauty, not the 
record of bloody slaughters and bar- 
barous brawls, as they call history, 
or of the latitude and longitude of 
places nobody cares to visit, as 
they call geography.—A Lecture In 
America. 

A school should be. the most beau- 
tiful place im every town and village 
—so beautiful that the punishment 
for undutiful children should be that. 
they should be debarred from going 
to school the following day.— In Con- 
versation. 

To know everything about oneself 
one must know all about others.— 
The Critic As Artist. 


Cw od 


Ay MAN’s mother is sacred and unassailable, whoever she 
may be. Even her cooking is something beyond the 
reach of any other woman in the world, more particularly 


of her son’s wife. 


—BaRBaRA RING. 








Don’t misunderstand him: 


he is not a woman-hater 





Why Should | Marry ? 


GERALD 


HE other night I was having 

dinner with friends when my 

young hostess turned to me and 
said: “ Just what does a bachelor do 
in the evening? You must nearly 
die of loneliness. What did you do 
last night, for instance?” 

I told her. I’d come home from 
the office about five-thirty, had a 
bath, shaved and had lain on top of 
my bedspread in my dressing-gown 
reading for half an hour. About six- 
thirty I got up, feeling relaxed, 
rested, contented and hungry. I 
dressed and went to my favourite 
restaurant for dinner. 

I had a couple of beers, then sat 
for a solid hour and a half, enjoying 
a leisurely meal while I read the 
newspaper. Later I enjoyed a stroll 
home through the park, listened to 
some records, read for half an hour 
in bed, turned out the light and fell 
soundly asleep. 

By the time I had finished this 
narrative my hostess’ smile had be- 
come a bit stiff, whereas her husband 
listened over-attentively. 


[vz always been a bachelor. I’m 

thirty-five years old and I’ve had 
plenty of time to get married if I 
intended to. But I don’t intend to. 
I intend to stay a bachelor until I 


die. I find my way of life exceed- 


WALSH 


ingly pleasant and have no intention 
of changing it. 

For instance, I love eating in 
restaurants. If I get tired of a menu, 
or if the quality of the food begins to 
slip, I simply go to another restau- 
rant. There’s an atmosphere about 
a good restaurant—a feeling of being 
cared for at a distance—that I find 
profoundly restful. I can watch the 
people pass along the street outside 
the window—or just sit there enjoy- 
ing every mouthful, barely thinking. 

If I feel like talking, I talk to the 
waitresses, most of whom I know 
quite well from eating in the same 
places so long. They all mother me. 

If I feel like more concentrated 
conversation during my meal, I take 
one of the girls at the office to dinner. 
But usually I dine alone. It’s better 
for the digestion. And I haven’t 
washed or dried a dish since I left 
home at seventeen. 

The only problem about eating in 
restaurants is that of dodging my 
friends, who all feel so sorry for me 
that they insist on my coming home 
with them for a real meal. One 
fellow in particular, a good friend of 
mine, does this regularly. His wife 
is one of the nicest girls I know, and 
the soul of hospitality. She is also 
about the worst cook in the world, 
and boils practically everything. 


Condensed from Woman and Beauty 
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earthly happiness ”. 


AN old bachelor had proposed marriage to three members of the 

fair sex and had been refused by all of them. He left the whole 
of his fortune to these three women because they had made it 
possible for him to remain a bachelor and “to them I owe all my 


Another wealthy old bachelor who had succeeded after a difficult 
struggle in avoiding “the yoke of matrimony” provided that his 
executors should “see that I am buried where there is no woman 
interred, either to the right or to the left of me. 
be practicable in the ordinary course of things, I direct that they 
purchase three graves and bury me in the middle one of the three, 
leaving the two others unoccupied ”. 


—L. Lucey in the Catholic World. 


Should this not 








NOTHER thing: I like living in a 

hotel. I’ve lived in the same one 
for the past three years. I see no 
reason to change, but if ever I do, 
I'll move to another hotel. I can 
enjoy absolute privacy and solitude 
whenever I want it. My room is as 


quiet as a twenty-acre country estate, 
yet the theatres, restaurants and night 


clubs are all within a few streets 
distance. 

I like to know exactly where my 
things are and usually I have the 
room organised as neatly and syste- 
matically as a filing cabinet. But on 
the odd occasion when I leave with- 
out straightening it up, it’s all done 
for me by the time I come home. 
The chambermaid knows where 
everything goes, including my type- 
writer and books. 

If I leave a book open on the bed, 
she marks my place before she closes 
it and puts it back in the bookcase. 
Another thing I enjoy about being 
a bachelor is that, although I can be 
alone when I want to be, I’m never 
without plenty of company when I 
want it. For some reason a bachelor 
seems to be considered a more social 
being than a married man. 

The married women like to have 
me at their parties to make a partner 





for single girls, and the married men 
evidently to keep their contact with 
the days when they were bachelors, 


ND I can really appreciate women. 

Often I’m accused of being a 
woman hater. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Usually I 
have three or four women friends— 
enough to allow me one or two dates 
a week without giving any cne woman 
ideas about housekeeping. 

I love women—enough to want to 
see them only at their best—and for ° 
them to see me at my best. That’s 
another reason why I like being a 
bachelor. I can enjoy the company 
of a woman without having to see 
her so often that we both begin to 
see through each other, to say the 
same things, get bored with each 
other’s little jokes, mannerisms and 
ideas. Each time I take a woman 
out for the evening, it’s a new and 
enjoyable experience. 

I’ve always believed in a certain 
amount of formality as important in 
keeping human relationships running 
smoothly, without friction or irrita- 
tion. Too intimate a contact tends 
to thin out good manners, often leav- 
ing a degree of casualmess that 
borders on crudeness. 
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A few days ago I had lunch with 
a@ man I’ve known for years. When 
we'd settled down to our coffee, he 
gave me that old look and said: 
“Look, Walsh, why don’t you get 
married?” I told him why. My usual 
reasons. It took me quite a while. 
When I was finished, he said: “I 
know, but a man needs a woman 
companion, someone to—well, to sort 
of look up to.” 


[vs spent many an evening at this 

man’s home. His wife I remember 
first as a pretty, shy kind of girl 
with a rather timid but quick sense 
of humour and an interest, in prin- 
ciple at least, in art, music and good 
books. This woman now spends 
most of her time talking about her 
children in a smug manner that 
makes me flinch, and carrying on 
a heavy type of banter with her 
husband. 

There are dozens of other reasons 
why a bachelor’s life appeals to me. 
If 'm in a bad mood in the morn- 
ing nobody knows it because I don’t 
have to speak to anyone. I hardly 
know it myself. If I go to the 
cinema, I choose the film I like, the 
seat I like and the time I like. If I 
don’t like the film, I walk out, with- 
out spoiling anyone else’s evening. 
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I have no “routine”. I hate 
routine. I like to do things when I 
feel like doing them. If ['m with 
some other men having a few drinks 
and enjoying myself I don’t have to 
break away just as the conversation 
gets interesting. I eat when I’m 
hungry, sleep when I’m sleepy, go 
somewhere else when I don’t feel like 
going home. I can go for walks at 

Every now and then some woman 
corners me at a cocktail party, looks 
at me with frank, smiling eyes, but 
@ certain air of defiance, and says: 
“Mr. Walsh. How is it you never 
got married?” 

She says it the way she’d say: 
“How is it you never wear pants”, 
“insist the world is flat”, or “ only 
eat bird seed?” 


[ LiKe not being married. I like to 
be in control of my own life. None 
of the stock pictures of marriage 


app<al to me. ['m enjoying myself 
thoroughly the way I am. 

Every time I pick up a woman’s 
magazine these days I read some such 
title as “ How can we make marriage 
work?” The alternative question 
never seems to occur to anyone. Why 
make matriage work? Why get 
married? 


° How well you and your wife get on,” a friend remarked 
hose marriage was very happy. “Don’t you 
ever have differences of opinion? ” 


“Oh, yes,” 


was the reply, “very often.” 


“You must get over them very quickly. 


“Ah, that’s the secret,” said the husband. 


tell her about them.” 


“T never 





Ts your life-line a clue to the future ? 


The Truth About Palmistry 


MEDICO 


F FORTUNE tellers could really tell 

the things to come they wouldn’t 

have to eke out a precarious living 
under such nom de mains as Madame 
Zaza or Zip Zip and gazing dolefully 
at one grubby hand after another. A 
quick glance at the mitt of Randolph 
Turpin or Gordon Richards would 
mean a free ticket to the gambier’s 
paradise. 

Palmistry is one of the oldest tricks 
in the world. It flourished in ancient 
Persia, Egypt, China, India. Greek 
philosophers had a high opinion of 
the art and called it cheiromancy— 
from the Greek cheir, the hand, and 
romancy, well that’s self-explanatory. 
Alexander the Great, Aristotle, Pliny, 
and the Emperor Augustus among 
others were believers in cheiromancy. 

In the 19th century, Cheiro, a 
notable society palmist, claimed to 
have read such famous hands as those 
belonging to Sarah Bernhardt, Oscar 
Wilde, Mark Twain, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, H. M. Stanley, Mr. Glad- 
stone and King Edward VII. 

Mark Twain at least admitted that 
Cheiro expressed his character with 
_ humiliating accuracy. Though he 
may have overlooked the fact that his 
character was not entirely unknown, 
and that enly a palmist with a brief 
to be humiliatingly accurate could 
afford to be so. 


HEIRO also claimed to have foretold 
the age at which Edward VII 


would die, not perhaps the sort of 
information that everybody would 
wish to know. Even more extra- 
ordinary, he claimed to have recog- 
nised a New York criminal from his 
palm prints. 

He stated that there was clear 
evidence that the owner obtained 
money by crime, and prophesied that 
at the age of forty-four the man 
would be tried for murder and spend 
the rest of his life in prison. 

The man was a Dr. Meyer, who 
insured his patients, then poisoned 
them. He was tried and condemned 
to death, but escaped the chair to 
pass his life in prison. 

Books on palmistry are full of such 
extraordinary stories. By all accounts 
the authors, usually practitioners 
themselves, never make mistakes, 
Nevertheless, the police authorities 
have never found enough proof of the 
accuracy of the palmists to employ 
one in the fingerprint department. 
On the other hand, they are much 
more inclined to put such experts 
behind bars for fraud. 


Patmists find most of their trade 

among women. Usually it is inno- 
cent enough. Few women really 
believe in palmistry; but, however 
encumbered with short, bald hus- 


bands and  emergetic squealing 
children, they gain a vicarious thrill 
from the thought of some tall dark 
man coming into their lives. 
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Men, on the other hand, . usually 
reckon that they have enough to 
handle with what they have got; and, 
so far as the future is concerned, they 
have much more faith in their 
incredible knowledge of jockeys, 
weights and racing form, and their 
own extraordinary astuteness, than 
in all the Madame La Zongas out of 
jail. 

Let us admit that palmists are 
sometimes surprisingly right. Any- 
one who studies people closely over 
a long period can usually hit the 
nail on the head at least three times 
out of five. One purpose of looking 
- at the hand is that it takes your 
victim off her guard, You may learn 
much more, though, by watching the 
gestures of the other hand. 


H»2s, too, tell stories—those of 


the housewife; the nicotined 
fingers of the nervous smoker; the 
calloused hands of the labourer; the 
broken whorls on the index finger 
of the pipe-smoker; the trimmed and 
broken finger nails of the typist; the 
stained digits of the chemist; the 
callus on the right middle finger of 
the trumpeter, on the left little finger 
and thumb of the French horn player, 
on the inner side of the ring fingers 
of the drummer. 

Paint, plaster, dye, clay beneath 
fingernails tell their own story. The 
doctor can divine a great deal more 
from hands than the palmist. 

Criminologists, too, find palm 
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prints useful, since the chance of any 
two people having the same palm 
or finger prints is about one in sixty- 
four thousand million. 

So far as the lines on the palm of 
the hand are concerned, however, 
the only thing they tell you is how 
your hands fold when you clench 
your fist or move your digits. Skin 
is not made of uncreasable material, 
as the lines of the face show. 
Constant muscle contraction throws 
the skin into folds, and the crease 
marks eventually become indelibly 
inscribed. 

The Line of the Heart is due to 
bending the fingers, the Line of Life 
from thumb movement, the folds at 
the wrist from using the hand. It 
may be romantic to call these 
creases Lines of Life, Heart, and 
Head, Girdle of Venus and Bracelet 
of Life, but cheiromantically speak- 
ing it doesn’t raise us above the 
orang-outang, whose skin folds in 
just the same way as ours. 

Maybe you think palmistry is at 
least fairly harmless, so long as the 
exponents stick to optimistic 
romancing, such as vague dark men 
and blonde ladies. 

The danger is that sometimes 
vague prophecies chance to come 
true, or are interpreted as true by 
the superstitious. Before long the 
more impressionable people may 
come to shape their lives at the 
suggestion of some ignorant and 
equally superstitious palmist. 


CWO od 


URING 2 natural history lesson, the teacher asked the class 
to mame an animal peculiar to Ireland. 


“The camel,” said Henry. 


“That’s not a native of these islands,” said the teacher. 
“TI know it isn’t,” replied Henry; “ that’s why it would 


be peculiar.” 





HE Irish music teacher is one 
ie the most hard-working mem- 

bers of the community. He has 
to be in order to make any sort of 
modest livelihood. Perhaps that is 
why he so consistently takes the view 
that when he has tutored the pupil 
in the mere technical problem of 
producing musical sounds from his 
instrument his work ends. 

He rarely indicates how the modest 
technical achievement of his pupil 
should be utilised. The student is 
given an instrument, trained to what- 
ever standards his own and his 
teacher’s limitations permit—and 
then left to his own devices. Music, 
the most gregarious of artistic 
activities, with a vast literature which 
cannot be undertaken at all without 
the active participation of fellow 
instrumentalists, is approached as a 
solitary affair. 

There is a wealth of Cho.uer 
Music about which the student hears 
nothing at all, the performance of 
which could occupy many a pleasant 
evening for himself and for his 
instrumentalist friends. The Schools 
of Music, recognising the desirability 
of such group activity, provide 
orchestral classes which most students 
avail of with hungry enthusiasm. 


Bvt something more intimate and 

personal than orchestral playing 
is required if we are to establish a 
living tradition of music-making. 
Amateur Chamber Music perform- 
ances, which introduce the art into 
the students’ everyday life as a 
pleasurable and sociable activity, are 
the answer. 

When it comes to music for his 
children, the heart of the Irish 
parent may be said to be in the right 
place, but his imagination, which at 
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What's Wrong 
With Music 
In Ireland ? 


JAMES PLUNKETT 


¥ 


its worst can sink to consideration of 
such instruments as the bagpipes and 
the piano-accordion, at its best can 
seldom struggle beyond those two 
hardy annuals of the polite family 
party—the fiddle and the piano. 

Indeed, from the number of 
students attending classes for these 
two instruments in the Schools of 
Music alone, it would appear that we 
are in danger of becoming a nation 
of moromaniacs. 

The average parent, for instance, 
has only the vaguest idea what a ’cello 
looks like. Venture to suggest it to 
him as an instrument for his child 
and you run the risk of being 
described as a bit of an eccentric. 
Even when the idea engages his more 
serious consideration, he is quite 
often put off by its price, which, as 
he rightly suspects, is somewhat 
dearer than the violin. 








CON the other hand, he will invest in 

a piano, because it has the dual 
advantage of being at once a musical 
instrument and an elegant piece of 
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furniture. It is true to say that most 
parents never heard of a viola. 

The educational system holds no 
place whatever for instrumental 
music. When I was at school myself 
we were given a certain amount of 
time for singing and the teaching of 
Tonic Solfa. Unfortunately the pre- 
vailing attitude was to exclude any- 
thing not Gaelic in origin. 

The only mention of Beethoven I 
ever heard was an alleged remark of 
his to the effect that, he would 
willingly forgo all his works to have 
.written the air of Erin the Tear and 
the Smile in Thine Eye, which was 
retailed to- us with so tearful and 
unsmiling an eye that we all 
swallowed it wholesale. 

I remember the bewilderment 
occasioned by the suggestion that I 
should be allowed to take music as 
an additional subject fer Intermediate 
Certificate. The application was 
turned down and I was made take 
Science and Drawing (the official 
term may have been Art), the two 
extra subjects selected for the class. 
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So music was laid aside, while I 
made palsied attempts to draw sauce- 
pans and enamel jugs, or ruminated 
without passion on the principle of 
Archimedes. 


[F we are to establish a musical 

tradition, we must begin in the 
schools. I can see no reason why 
music should not be included com- 
pulsorily in the curriculum. In the 
meantime, in order to condition the 
minds of school managers for such 
an eventuality, an excellent move 
would be to compel each larger 
National School to invite a small 
number of Music Teachers, at 
present practising privately, to accept 
honorary appointment to the staff. 

The school could undertake to pro- 
vide rehearsal rooms and to canvass 
the pupils to take instructions in an 
instrument from the appropriate 
teacher, and in return the Music 
Teachers could endeavour to form a 
school orchestra and to promote 
musical groups generally within the 
school, 


Cw Dd 


Alto or Contralto ? 
is the story of the woman who called at the home 


of a doctor of music and was beginning to describe her 
ailment when he said to her: “ I am afraid you are making 


a mistake. 


I am a doctor of music.” 


“ That’s exactly what I want,” she said. “I am troubled 


with a singing in my ear.” 


F rag-and-bone man, sack on back, shouted his wares 
trade call as he walked down a Dublin street. 

A fourth-floor window opened and a woman called at 

him to come up. He trudged wearily up the several flights 

of stairs, and when he arrived at the fourth floor she said 


to him: 


“ Mister, tell the truth now—won’t you put Johnny in 
that sack if he doesn’t go to sleep? ” 


Whitehall Magazine. 





Three famous authors derived inspiration from this astonishing eighty-five- 
year-old bookseller, who taught a town to read 


HOW JOYCE CAME TO KERRY 


PHILIP ROONEY 


HEN James Joyce found a pub- 
lisher for Ulysses, one of the 
first of the stream of orders to 
reach Sylvia Beach’s Shakespeare 
Press in Paris was for two dozen 
copies for Dan Flavin’s one-man 
bookshop in Listowel, a tiny market 
town with a population of 3,000 
beyond the mountains in Kerry. 
Listowel folk claim that, in pro- 
portion to size, their 3,000-man 
township must hold the richest hoard 
of Joyce first editions in Ireland. 
That is quite a big claim. Bur it does 
not in the least surprise Dan Flavin, 
the eighty-five-year-old bookseller, 
who has spent a lifetime making 
reading one of the most popular 
pastimes in Listowel. Stubble- 
bearded, white-haired, Dan is care- 
less of the conventions which make 
the well-dressed bookseller. 
“Everyone reads in Listowel,” he 
says in his soft, Kerry voice. “ And 
they read everything and anything— 
the latest volume of short stories, 
reprints of Balzac, fiction, biography. 
Poetry, teo—but not so much of that. 


[7 has taken Dan Flavin more than 

sixty years to raise this small town 
to city reading standards. Back in 
the eighteen-cighties, when, after 
some years of illness, he inherited the 
family grocery shop, he decided to 
give his fellow tewnsmen the oppor- 
tunity of sharing in the enjoyment 


which he had had from books during 
his years of illness, He cleared a 
few shelves of groceries and set up 
his small store of books. 

“There I was,” he recalls, “ watch- 
ing my few poor books, hoping some- 
one would come in to buy one and 
dreading the minute when I’°d have 
to part with one of them. It was 
ever the way with me; I hate to part 
with a good book or sell a bad one.” 

That conflict between book-lover 
and bookseller did not greatly inter- 
fere with the rapid progress of the 
grocery store turned bookshop. At 
the peak point of its popularity Dan 
Flavin’s bookshop housed close on 
8,000 volumes and had created a body 
of readers great enough to exert its 
influence far beyond the boundaries 
of the little Kerry township. 


Toray’s leading literary celebrity 

from Listowel is Bryan Mac- 
Mahon, short story writer and Abbey 
dramatist, whose first novel, Children 
of the Rainbow, published recently 
in London and New York, achieved 
success with publication-day sales of 
70,000 copies in America. A tall, 
dark, six-footer, MacMahon lives 
next door to the bookshop in 
Listowel. 

“ Anything we know about books 
and writing we owe to Dan,” says 
MacMahon. “He made writers and 
readers of all of us. The first book 
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I ever read came from Dan’s shelves 
—the shelf down nearest the floor. 
After that, I read my way from end 
to end of the shop.” 


So did others. One of Dan Flavin’s 

earliest readers was George Fitz- 
maurice, who became one of the most 
significant of the Abbey playwrights 
of the great days of the theatre. In 
later years Joseph O’Connor came to 
know books in Flavin’s shop as did 
Séamus Wilmot, who has since com- 
bined playwriting and story-telling. 
And from one of the most popular 
of romantic novelists now writing 
comes a warm tribute to the book- 
seller of Listowel. 

“Dan Fiavin,” says Maurice 
Walshe, creator of The Quiet Man, 
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the story which has come to the 
screen as the artistic climax in the 
film-making career of producer John 
Ford, “didn’t stop short at selling 
books. He always had the best of the 
new books in his window the day 
they were published. He sold them 
to us when we had the money. 

“When we hadn’t the money—and 
that was often enough—Dan wouldn’t 
see us short. He’d put a brown- 
paper covering on the book to keep 
it fresh and clean and lend it for a 
day or two. He did more than teach 
us how to write. He taught us how 
to read.” 

And that, come to think of it, is 
about the best tribute any bookseller 
could care to enter on the credit side - 
of his ledger. 


Pua sis 


A PENITENT living on an island came to confession on the 
mainland. He had to admit that it was a year since 
his last confession. The priest suggested that he should 


go more often. 


“ Father,” said the man, “I cannot afford the time for 


the crossing by boat.” - 


“Come by aeroplane,” said the priest. “ The new service 


is now open.” 


“ Father,” said the man, “an aeroplane is too expensive 
for venial sins and too risky for mortal sins.” 


—The Sentinel. - 


Shaggy Dog was the sole occupant of an exclusive 
lounge bar, when the door opened, and a Polar Bear 


walked in. The Bear sat down on a stool at the counter, 
ordered a small whiskey, asked for a dash of lime juice in 
it, and threw a pound note on the counter. The bartender 
rang up the till and handed the Bear fourteen shillings 
change. ; 

Then as he polished a glass, he tried to make a little 
conversation. 

“We don’t get many bears in here,” he said tentatively. 

“And you will get a jolly sight less of them,” said the 
Bear, knocking his back, “if you charge prices like that.” 

—TATLER in the Irish Independent. 











The Passing Show 


All Comics 


NOT ALL COMICS ARE HARMFUL. 

There are children’s comics that 
are entertaining, intelligent and inter- 
esting. Children enjoy them and 
learn much from them. They lead 
the children to derive pleasure from 
the printed word. From the comics 
they soon graduate to Treasure 
Island and Robinson Crusoe. 

To prohibit the children from 
reading them would be to thwart the 
reading habit. If we stop imported 
comics our children will have very, 
very little left to read. 

Among the boys I knew over 
twenty years ago, the most intelligent 
and successful, both then and after- 
wards, were those who read comics. 
The comics did not undermine either 
their moral or their national outlook. 
On the contrary, they were brighter 
and far better informed than the 
others who never read them. They 
did well, in Irish as well as in Eng- 
lish, at examinations. 

—EAMON RyAN, N.T., in the 
Sunday Independent. 


Changing Face of Our 
Cities 
Fctorigs IN THE REPUBLIC OF 

Ireland, however much they may 
owe to tariffs, have gone far towards 
creating employment. The home 
market in some industries is now 
virtually reserved to the Irish manu- 
facturer. He has changed the face 
of the cities and towns to a remark- 
able extent. 

Dublin sprawls farther and farther 
from St. Stephen’s Green and is 


Abia Bad! 


becoming a small-scale Greater 
London, eating up the green fields of 
Wicklow and creating problems of 
urban planning that future genera- 
tions may complain were feebly 
tackled by their fathers, 

Cork, thanks to Henry Ford (whose 
father was born in County Cork), and 
to other business men, has ceased to 
be a sleepy port living on proud his- 
toric memories. Her River Lee, less 
lovely near the centre than in the 
past, has surrendered some of its 
bankside meadows to industry, and 
the distant view from Shandon tower 
(in which the bells still ring) has 
changed almost as much as has that 
from Harrow churchyard, Other 
towns show similar signs of the 
times. 

—SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT in 
The Times (London). 


Salute to Busmen 


E HAVE BEEN WAITING IN SOME 

trepidation for the earth to open 
and swallow up the gentleman who 
recently criticised the manners of 
Irish bus drivers. It has been our 
experience that C.I.E. bus drivers as 
a body are remarkable for their 
patience, courtesy and skill. 

There are exceptions, of course. 
Taken as a whole, however, the bus 
drivers probably attain the highest 
standard of driving that the country 
has to show. 

Those of us who have been 
brought through fog or sleet, or ice- 
bound roads, back and forth from 
home to office, will not be alone in 
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offering them congratulations. The 
private car owner will also hasten 
to express his gratitude for the cour- 
tesy with which our bus drivers cus- 
tomarily treat other, smaller and 
often far less skilful users of the road. 
—Irish Times. 


Refuse Ritual 


“GE,” SAID THE OUT-OF-SEASON 
visitor from Saskatoon, “ you 
Irish sure are quaint. It’s like this,” 
he continued. “I am staying near 
Baggot Street and twice each week 
the trash buckets are collected. It’s 
the ritual connected with this refuse 
removal that tickles me. First of 
all, the street is swept clean by a 
of strong men with long 

coms. Immediately this has been 


done a horde of scavengers appear. 

“ Ladies, gents and small children 
in ass carts, push-carts or just carry- 
ing pails, who scatter the contents of 


each bin over as wide an area as pos- 
sible, pick out a few choice morsels 
for pig food, then move on to the 
next street in the wake of the 
sweepers. 

“Then the bin men and trucks 
arrive; dump what cinders are left in 
the buckets into an outsize dray, and 
move off. Leaving the street look- 
ing worse than a rubbish dump in a 
gale of wind. Is it an old Irish 
custom to do everything backways 
like this? ” 

And answer I gave but none. 

—Mac ALLA in the Irish Press. 


Matter of Vision | 
Alu KINDS OF TESTS ARE BEING PRO- 


posed for prospective motorists. 
But nowhere has this scribe seen or 
‘heard of a rather obvious onc— 
sight-testing. 
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Comparatively few people have 
perfect vision. In fact a well-known 
optician has stated that a mere .o1 of 
the population of this country can 
make such a claim. 

Why should licences be issued to 
defective-sighted drivers who, num- 
erically speaking, are a greater poten- 
tial menace to pedestrians and fellow 

than drunken motorists? 


—LIAM RrorDAN in the Irish 
Catholic. 


Leinster House Woes 


EINSTER HOUSE IS QUITE UNSUITED 

to the work it is expected to faci- 
litate. There is no accommodation 
worthy of the name for the various 
Parties. Conditions help to keep 
Parties aloof, as if that were the 
desirable thing to do. 

The facilities for visitors are utterly 
unworthy of a Parliament House. 
They are held in a sort of a screen- 
ing box—if they should be lucky, 
Too often they have to stand in the 
open. and there are hundreds of 
people foolish enough to believe that 
they have only to meet a Deputy, tell 
him their story and all will be’ well. 
There must be dozens of chills con- 
tracted at Leinster House gate in the 
winter months, 

The accommodation for the Press 
beggars everything. Visiting news- 
papermen have expressed amazement, 
Requests for accommodation to en- 
able them to “write a story” as a 
result of a visit to the Dail cannot 
be met. Members of the Gallery 
Committee are obliged to inform 
them that the accommodation does 
not admit of that. There is not 
accommodation for the regulas home 
staff to work. 


—Connacht Sentinel, 


SWUMD 


RK HousEewire: “We have always too much month left 
at the end of our money.” 





* Today it is more firmly established than ever in its tenuous and 
adventurous career” 


A Critic 


Defends 


THE ABBEY 


GABRIEL 


‘ 


Te Abbey Theatre, ‘the realised 
dream of Lady Gregory and 
William Butler Yeats, is moving 
steadily cowards its faorty-cighth 
birthday. There is more than a 
possibility that it will celebrate its 
silver jubilee in its new home on t 
old site. 
It has outlived apathy and hostility, 


=~ 


‘i 





it has survived the applause of the 
foolish and the cynicism of the wise; 
it is still capable of inspiring hate and 
affection. But it is Ireland’s national 
theatre: it played no little part in 
the national resurgence. 

The zsthetic graph of the Abbey 
Theatre has its peak points and 
depressions as well as its level 
stretches. It doesn’t produce a 
masterpiece a week, though most of 
its younger critics expect it should. 


FALLON 


Yet the body of first-class drama 
that has crossed its stage during the 
forty-eight years of its existence has 
possibly been unsurpassed in the 
history of the theatre at large. Abbcy 
acting is still Abbey acting—when it 
is good it is of world-challenging 
quality, and when it is bad it is even 


[F today the Abbey Theatre is 

manned by a company of young 
players, all of whom can play as 
capabiy in Irish as in English, the 
wisdom of the policy hardly needs 
explanation. 

In the first place, it is not inappro- 
priate that players in a National 
Theatre should be capable of playing 
in their national language. In the 
second place, it perpetuates a wish 
of the founders that plays should be 
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42 
presented in Irish, a wish only partly 
realised in their own time in their 
collaboration with Douglas Hyde and 
the Gaelic League. 

In the third place, it provides the 
actor with a mental alertness above 
that of his one-language fellow, and 
it ensures that the distinctive qualities 
of Anglo-Irish speech which owe so 
much to native idiom and imagery 
will not be lost or forgotten. 

Despite this innovation, the funda- 
mentals.of Irish acting have remained 
unchanged. The results of the 
methods employed by the bzothers 
Frank and Willie Fay, derived from 
the French school and adapted to suit 
the Irish temperament, are as visible 
on the Abbey stage today as they 
were in the time of the first Abbey 
company. 


HAT is known as the “ Abbey 

tradition ” in acting is still there. 
No doubt this is partly due to the 
presence of a handful of veterans who 
have helped to perpetuate it. No 
doubt it is due, too, to successive play 
directors who have insisted on main- 
taining it. But it does seem to be 
a method particularly suited to the 
Native temperament. 

In the old days Abbey players were 
recruited mainly from Dublin 
amateur groups, and it was never 
possible to maintain a whole-time 
company. ‘Today’s players are repre- 
sentative of Ireland North, South, 
East and West, and one of their con- 
ditions of employment is that they 
are prepared to devote themselves 
entirely to the art of acting. The 
advantages of this need not be 
stressed. 

There is today every indication 
that the Abbey Theatre may be mov- 
ing into a phase of its history in 
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which the esthetic graph will take a 
distinct upward trend. During recent 
years Ireland has given indication of 
the presence of a group of young 
playwrights whose voices, when they 
reach maturity, may effect a dramatic 
renaissance. 

There is still with us an indication 
of the poetic dialogue ushered in by 
Synge, but there is also an indica- 
tion of a stubborn determination to 
grapple with controversial problems. 
There is as yet no sign of a break 
with naturalistic form, a fact to which 
to some extent may be attributed the 
fate of the later O’Casey; but there 
is no doubt that, when a worthy play 
in the new manner arrives, the 
picture-frame convention will be 
adjusted to meet it. 


MOST Irish critics expect the Abbey 


Theatre to stand always at the 
peak-point of its endeavour. It seems 
difficult to persuade them that this 
is not humanly possible. In some 
instances the Abbey is expected to 
answer to the charge of departing 
from the allegedly implacable deter- 
mination of William Butler Yeats to 
establish a poet’s theatre, a deter- 
mination erroneously stated to have 
persisted until the poet’s death in 
1939. 

These critics appear to have over- 
looked the fact that many years 
before 1939 Yeats had announced a 
surrender of this determination in 
Dramatis Personae: “We were to 
find ourselves in a quarrel with 
public opinion that compelled us 
against our own will and the will of 
our players to become always more 
realistic, substituting dialect for 
verse, common speech for dialect.” 

Whether or not public opinion was 
to blame, Yeats knew quite well what 





A CRITIC DEFENDS THE ABBEY 


he wanted should the choice lie, as 
it did, between the survival of the 
Abbey Theatre and the hope of find- 
ing two generations of play-writing 
Irish poets. 


DAY the Abbey Theatre can look 

back on its chequered career with 
pride mixed with amusement, for it 
has not only outlived times when, 
for financial and other reasons, 
extinction appeared inevitable, but it 
has survived those numerous occa- 
sions on which it has had to listen 
to peremptory proclamations of its 
immediate decease. 

It has learned the lesson that there 
is nothing so tragic as a theatre 
people will not go to, and it has 
applied it- without sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, despite the subjective carpings 
of pseudo-intellectuals and cranks. 


Pig 
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I: has survived varying manage- 
ments and both the appointment and 
resignation of directors, and it has 
watched its playwrights and _ its 
players come and go. ‘Today it is 
more firmly established than ever in 
its tenuous and adventurous career. 

It has a first-class whole-time com< 
pany of capable players, a number 
of promising new playwrights, a first- 
class director of plays, a board of 
management not likely to forget the 
foundation ideals, and—what is more 
important—unlikely to exchange the 
proper functions of a theatre for 
some airy-fairy notions of question 
able intellectual origin. 

It is clear that for many years to 
come Lady Gregory’s wishes for her 
theatre will be fulfilled and that 
“the long-remembering harpers wil] 
find matter for their song”, 


Starling 
Partridge 
Stock-dove 
Pheasant 

Grouse .., 
Mallard 

Snipe 

Teal 

Brent goose .., 
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T the request of a parishioner, a priest turned out in 
cotta and stole to bless a car. 


“ There you are, Pat,” he said. 


“ But, remember, blessing 


is only good up to forty miles an hour.” 








Irish Love Songs—No. 4. 


PASTHEEN FINN 


(from the Irish) 
SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON 





Oh, my fair Pastheen is my heart's delight, 

Her gay heart laughs in. her blue eye bright; 

Like the apple-blossom her bosom white, 

And her neck like the swan’s on a March morn bright. 


Chorus : 


Then, Oro, come with me! come with me! come with me ! 
Oro, come with me! brown girl, sweet! 
And oh! I would go through snow and sleet, 


If you would come with me, brown girl sweet ! 


Love of my heart, my fair Pastheen ! 
Her cheeks are red as the rose’s sheen, 
But my lips have tasted no more, I ween, 


Then the glass I drink to the health of my queen I 


Were I in the town where's mirth and glee, 
Or "twixt two barrels of barley bree, 

With my fair Pastheen upon my knee, 

*Tis I would drink to her pleasantly ! 


Nine nights I lay in longing and pain, 
Betwixt two Aa beneath the rain, 
Thinking to see you, love, again ; 

But whistle and call were all in vain! 


Pil leave my people, both friend and foe ; 
From all the girls in the world Vil go; 

But from you, sweetheart, oh, never! oh, nol 
Till I lie in the coffin stretched cold and low ! 














Ambulance, fire-fighter, submarine-killer, mail-carrier, 
flying taxi, traffic controller 


Helicopters Are So Handy ! 


W. O. MURPHY 


LANS are in hand to provide 

forty-seat helicopters to fly 

between large towns in Britain. 
They would thus play the part of a 
“ flying bus ”. 

Early experimenters with the heli- 
copter had to face much ridicule and 
disappointment; to many it was just 
a freak, but today it is the workhorse 
of the air. It is being used m pros-~ 
pecting for oi! and minerals, for 
spraying crops, for fighting forest 
fires, and has proved most successful 
in effecting rescues at sea. 

During the war years it saw much 
service, and after hostilities ended 
further experiments were carried out. 
The machine was used to carry mail- 
bags in badly-serviced areas, and its 
regularity and reliability were highly 
successful. 


NOT so long ago it came into its 

own as a commercial service when 
it carried passengers. between Liver- 
pool and Cardiff. During the British 
Industries Fair last year, passengers 
were able to board a helicopter on 
the roof of one building and were 
taken direct to a field adjoming 
another section of the fair. 

Incidentally, the amazing versatility 
of the helicopter in the Korean War 
has assured it of a prominent place 
in future combat operations. Many 
a combat man will live to fight 
another day just because a helicopter 
dropped down by his side at the right 
moment. 





PERHars the biggest helicopter 

of all time was conceived in 
the 1890's for the business of 
flying to the North Pole. The 
fuselage was the wooden hull of 
a six-masted schooner. Behind 
the long bowsprit was a pilot 
house, and aft of that a super- 
structure big as a warehouse, 
which presumably housed the 
cabins. 

Attached to the stern, like a 
pinwheel, was an enormous pro- 
peller, obviously capable of driv- 
ing the ship through either air 
or water. Lift was airily taken 
care of by a battery of six. whirl- 
ing umbrellas, abetted by eight 
flapping wings. : 











Doctors have been flown to 
wounded men im a matter of minutes. 
Scores of wounded trapped behind 
enemy lines have been rescued by 
daring ‘copter pilots im the face of 
heavy fire. Navy helicopters have 
picked up and flown wounded from 
beach and ocean to hospital-ship 
decks. Wounded were raised end 
lowered on wire-mesh fitters 
attached to a steel cable powered by 
a small winch. Though scores of 
precarious landings have been made, 
there is no record of a single mishap. 

Again, with cable reels fitted in 
their plump bellies, low-flying heli- 
copters have paid out thousands of 
miles of communication wire, leap- 
ing. hills, ravines, rivers and rice 
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paddies as if they were non-existent. 
Lines which formerly took days to 
lay now take a matter of minutes. 
These craft are also useful in 
spotting and marking floating enemy 
mines with coloured dyes dropped 
on the water. 


Bvt its most dramatic réle may be 
that of sub.-killer, One big 
company in America has received a 
5,000,000-dollar contract for three 
prototypes of a tandem, twin-motor 
helicopter for sub.-hunting. 

The helicopter is proving useful 
in many other ways too. An 
addition to the New York police 
emergency division is a helicopter 
in which police can pursue at 
almost 100 miles per hour escaping 
prisoners or criminals, It has also 
proved valuable in handling traffic 
congestion, as it can hover over 
congested areas and radio instruc- 
tions to ground controllers. 

Many lives have been saved by 
the helicopter in peace work. 
Recently an empty speedboat made 
off, sending small craft scurrying in 
all directions. A police launch went 
to the rescue, but the mad craft 
kept going round in circles. A call 
went out for a helicopter, and soon 
a policeman had dropped into the 
runaway boat and brought its crazy 
run to an end. 

Again, four boys stranded in 
an open boat would have perished 
but for the prompt action of 
this hovering-plane-of-all-work. And 
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when three lighthouse keepers at 
Wolf Rock, Land’s End, were 
marooned for twenty-six days by 
storms, it was a frail helicopter that 
eventually succeeded in dropping 
supplies. 


HELICOPTER fitted with radar 
metal-divining equipment is ex- 
ploring the unknown forests of 
Northern Ontario for silver, nickel 
and copper, while oil deposits are 
being sought in a similar fashion. 

A ’copter is also used to land fire- 
fighters and their equipment at 
forest fires, the location of which 
can first be discovered from the air, 
while farmers are making full use 
of these planes for spraying orchards 
and crops. 

Yet another helicopter experiment 
is being conducted near Lisbon, this 
time for whaling purposes. The 
helicopter spots the whale, aims and 
fires a missile like a harpoon. This 
missile has an explosive head and an 
automatic air bottle to inflate the 
whale, which is then recovered by 
a surface vessel and towed into port. 


helicopter was the end result of 
the labour and ingenuity of many 
men over a long period of time; but 
to Igor Sikorsky, of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, goes the credit for 
borrowing, developing and adapting 
the best of their ideas, and adding 
enough of his own to make possible 
the first practical craft built on the 
helicopter principle. 


Gwe od 


"T®ACHER was giving a general knowledge lesson. 
“Now boys,” he said, “would any of you like to ask 
me a question about animals, or birds?” 
A little boy stood up and said: “Please, teacher, how 
- do hens know the size of our cgg-cups?” 





HE average smoker will approach 

this note with caution, for it is 

on the touchy topic of smoking 
and how to give it up. The theme 
is not mine. It was expounded 
recently in The Lancet by a Scots 
doctor named Johnston. 

He claims that his observations are 
based on the interrogation of 10,000 
cured smokers over the past twenty- 
four years, which works out at some- 
thing like an average of ten converts 
a week. He has also stopped smok- 
ing himself—no fewer than four 
times. y 

He does not tell in so many words 
if he is back on the weed again. 
When he says “about 80 per cent. of 
us (doctors), I estimate, are smokers”, 


one cannot help wondering if the old - 


discrepancy between precept and 
practice is here again rearing its ugly 
head. 


"THE smoking habit, says Dr. Johr- 
ston, is begun when one first be- 


“ 


comes “ psychologically infected ” by 
what amounts to the bad example of 
others. The initiate usually finds the 
operative drug in tobacco offensive 
at first, but soon it becomes pleasur- 
able, and, if he inhales, sustaining. 
Thereafter, he acquires a craving for 
the drug. 

To stop smoking, he says, one must 
first learn what smoking does to the 
body and from there arrive at the 
conviction that smoking must be 
abandoned. Then resolution must 
be built up. 

It is preferable to make a clean 
break rather than by tapering the 
dose. A good time to begin the cure 
is after acute illnesses, especially 
those of the breathing mechanism, 
when the taste for tobacco is at its 
lowest ebb. Alternatively, he reminds 
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HOW TO 
GIVE UP 
SMOKING 


MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT! 


the reader that an inflammatory cone 
dition of the breathing apparatus can 
be produced artificially by heavy 
smoking the night before. 

To fortify the patient’s determina- 
tion to end the habit it may be necese 
sary to invoke the persuasion, en- 
couragement, undeception and re- 
education of psychotherapy. To im- 
plant the fear of lung cancer as g 
possible risk is quite justifiable, 
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Family and friends must co- 
operate and ignore the patient’s 
irritability after the drug has been 
withdrawn. To insure against back- 
sliding, the smoking habits of others 
must be attacked often and remorse- 
lessly. Then “as cure is consoli- 


dated and understanding of the harm 
caused by tobacco-smoking deepens, 
there develops gradually and uncon- 
sciously a hardening of one’s attitude 
or even hatred of tobacco-smoking, 
with pity for the tobacco-smokers.” 


FTER that smug wedding of pity 

to hate, let us move on to the 
views of Dr. Johnston's critics. The 
first says that the smoker is not an 
addict in the sense that the drug- 
taker is. Nor is his bodily or mental 
health adversely affected, as Dr. 
Johnston suggests, when tobacco, for 
ome reason or another, is denied to 
him. 

If a provident man or woman finds 
tobacco too costly a luxury and defi- 
nitely decides to stop, he or she 
“always succeeds without great diffi- 
culty ”.» Just how, though, is not ex- 
plained. 

To the claim that abstinence pro- 
duces “ sustained uplift of spirits and 
general interest”, a temporary non- 
smoker says that, instead, he has be- 
come morose, irritable and unable to 
concentrate. “ Time hangs heavily on 
my hands; I have lost interest in my 
work, and my hobbics and I have 
nothing to look forward to.” Since 
reading The Lancet article his resolve 
has weakened and he can, alas, see no 
reasonable future without tobacco. 

“Vague psychotherapy .. . rein- 
forced by the induction of a cancer- 
phobia,” objects another doctor, is 
unlikely to overcome the habit. What 
is wanted is suggestion applied under 
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hypnosis. This works the trick in 
half the cases. 

Not so much suggestion as “ auto- 
suggestion” is demanded, says 
another. How is this done? Before 
going to sleep one must think of 
smoking as an umnecessary, expen- 
sive, somewhat offensive and physi- 
cally deleterious habit. ‘Concentrate 
on the obvious disadvantages, such 
es the irritation of eyes, tongue and 
throat, impairment of appetite. 


(CONCENTRATE on those results -of 

smoking that repel you most of all. 
After a few days, you are told, you 
will’ find cigarettes less enjoyable. 
You may continue to carry cigarettes 
until you reach the stage when the 
counter-suggestion to smoking pro- 
vokes the “inevitable” distaste for 
tobacco; then you are free to decide 
for yourself if you wish to discon- 
tinue or not. 

The “silver nitrate cure” men- 
tioned by a professor of materia 
medica must not be forgotten. Im- 
mediately after meals the smoker 
strokes the tongue two or three times 
with a stick of silver nitrate and then 
rubs the tongue against the palate 
and cheeks for a minute or so. 

Thereafter, he finds that the taste 
of tobacco smoke and silver nitrate is 
so peculiar that he derives no plea- 
sure from smoking. If this is done 
for three successive days—but not 
longer, as it carries a risk—the per- 
son who is earnest about it will find 
it easier to abstain. 

He adds, however, that he has re- 
commended this treatment to many 
of his friends. Without exception, 
they elected to give up—silver nitrate. 

Is smoking merely a ritual habit? 
As evidence that it is, a further con- 
wibutor describes with something 
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like envy the savoir-faire of a fellow- 
doctor sitting beside him in com- 
mittee, whose dummy cigarette con- 
tinued to glow throughout the meet- 
ing. He treated this like a real cigar- 
ette, frequently flicking the ash into 
a tray. The fact that there was no 
ash there to flick in no way disturbed 
the “smoker’s ” aplomb. 


HAT smoking is a form of mass- 
addiction is conceded by a writer 
with a kindly gleam in his eye. But 
what of that? It is caused by the 
inevitable tension between the short- 
term urges of the individual and the 
long-term objectives of society. The 
best advice, he feels, that doctors can 
give to many of their patients is that 
they should “ get a’ pipe and dissolve 
some of their soul-and-body-destroy- 
ing frustrations into blue smoke.” 
Two final methods described—the 
direct and the indirect—will suffice 
for this survey. If the patient has a 
real desire to stop, the best time is 
after an illness, since this is the time 
when the desire is least urgent. 
Doctors are told: when the deci- 
sion to stop is made, fix a date five 
days hence—four days are not enough 
and six days too long. The patient 
must be made to realise that on the 
fixed date all forms of smoking must 
stop. In the meantime, he must be 
made to carry out the following 
breathing exercises: Inhale slowly 
and fully, pause for five seconds, then 
exhale forcibly. Repeat six times. 
The pause, we are assured, by in- 
creasing the pressure of carbon- 
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dioxide of the air in the lungs will 
preduce the same effect as smoking. 
The exercise can be repeated as often 
as is liked. Breathing should be 
entirely nasal, unless there is ‘some 
obstruction. At the same time, the 
patient must concentrate on the date 
fixed. That is all. 


E indirect method seems more 

applicable to other patients. If a 
patient is interested in sport or in his 
personal appearance (!), one must play 
upon his or her weakness. A golfer 
can be told that his putting has de- 
teriorated because of smoking. Quote 
eye specialists on the subject and 
show him, if necessary, the book 
about the deterioration of vision and 
irregular formation of writing pro- 
duced by smoking. 

To those women who would like 
to smoke and yet remain attractive, 
explain that they just cannot have 
both. “ Advise them,” says the pre- 
scriber, “to visit a few women’s 
bridge clubs, where they will always 
see one or two excellent examples of 
nicotinism. Tense expressions, faces 
the colour of a spade guinea, trying 
desperately to augment their incomes 
or, at any fate, trying to avoid 
losing.” 

Both of these methods of approach 
are the work of the one writer. His 
letter to The Lancet is subscribed 
simply but significantly “ Practi- 
tioner”. Possibly he feels that if he 
signed his name some of his club- 
women patients might cut off his 
cigarette money. 


Cwersd 


MANY parents waste irrecoverable years in trying to turn 
children into other children instead of getting to work 
on that which exists before them. 


ARNOLD BENNETT. 











ae OTHING for you today. I'll 
ring you.” 

The number of times film- 
agents make this remark to hopeful 
clients pestering them for crowd- 
work in pictures! Many agents 
display a notice in their waiting- 
rooms such as: “State Your Busi- 
ness at the Hatch and Go.” But any 
experienced trouper knows that to de 
this would be folly. Suppose a call 
should come in from the studios 
while he is away? 

And so they line the stairs pr sit 
about in groups and chatter—thous- 
ands of courageous men and women 
once ambitious enough to imagine 
that a film-extra’s life was the royal 
road to stardom. 

A little wiser now perhaps, but 
never despondent—were not Ronald 
Colman and Merle Oberon crowd- 
artistes at one time?—they smile, and 
every now and again a handful are 
rewarded with a few days’ work. 


FILM-EXTRA is any actor or actress 

not required to speak lines. If 
dialogue is spoken, then the extra 
becomes a small-part or “bit” 
player. 

Hollywood’s Central Casting Cor- 


SOF bias ee? Tee 


The fee is two guineas a day, with a shilling 


a word added for dialogue 


Who’d Be A 
FILM-EX TRA? 


° 


ROSE TENENT 


poration, the largest employment- 
agency in the world, registers artistes 
according to sex, height and general 
appearance, with details of any 
physical peculiarity or specialised 
asset, such as piano-playing hands, 
good legs, hunched back, chinless- 
ness, hungry-lookingness, healthy- 
lookingness, and so on. Payment is 
made by the day, and depends upon 
physical type and wardrobe. 


corresponding British organisa- 
tion is the Film Casting Associa- 
tion, with its headquarters in Poland 
Street, London. From here crowd- 
artistes and small-part players are 
supplied to the British film-studios. 
Clients are not charged any commis- 
sion on é¢arnings but ate called upon 
to pay a registration fee of ten shil- 
lings a year. 

Before this agency can do anything 
for a player, however, it.is essential 
for him to be a member of the Film 
Artistes’ .Association, which is a 
registered trade union. The F.A.A. 
has certainly done a tremendous ser< 
vice to crowd-workers by guarantee- 
ing regular pay. Alas, what it can- 
not do is to guarantee its members 
regular jobs, 





WHO’D BE A 


STILL, by working in‘close conjunc- 

tion with the film-studios, it dis- 
courages all applications but the most 
suitable, and even these have to go 
before a selection committee. Of 
the sixty people who applied for 
membership on one day recently, 
only twelve teenage girls were 
accepted. 

As crowd-artistes are chiefly used 
to create atmosphere, it is rare for 
them to be called upon for even the 
smallest speaking-part. Like the 
stars and supporting players, small- 
part actors are usually drawn from 
the legitimate theatre. 


other side of the story shows a 
young man who was recently 
selected from the crowd to speak one 
line of dialogue that the script-writer 
had suddenly decided to put in. All 
he had to do was to play the part of 


a milkman, deliver the milk, and 
shout “ Milko! ” 

Had the actor known he was to be 
given this chance, no doubt ali would 
have been well, for he could have 


rehearsed it. As it was, it took him 
off his guard. The director did his 
best to help him, but through stage- 
fright the actor lost his voice. He 
was sent back into the crowd. 


HAT do British film-extras earn? 

At the time of writing, the mini- 
mum rate is two guineas a day. For 
dialogue the fee is ten shillings for up 
to ten words, and one pound for over 
ten but under twenty words. The 
fee for speaking more than twenty 
words is five guineas, which would 
bring the actor’s pay to seven guineas. 


FILM-EXTRA? 5t 


Of course, this is very good money 
when the artiste is working. But 
out of it he has to pay for the mid- 
day meal and fares. Also, extras 
are expected to find their own ward- 
robes for street, restaurant, ballroom, 
or sports scenes. ll period cos- 
tumes are provided by the studios. 

As in Hollywood,. crowd-artistes 
are filed according to type, and the 
studios put out calls accordingly. For 
example, among the types required 
by Ealing Studios for the fitm Ie 
Always Rains on Sunday were: eight 
dance-crazy girls wearing wide skirts, 
twenty smart dago boys in flashy 
lounge-suits, three Army types, three 
Navy, two R.A.F., and seven older 
caddish types. 


film-extra’s work is very ex- 

hausting. For most of the artistes 

it means getting up at about 5.30 

a.m. in order to be on the set, made 
up, by about 8 a.m. 

It is not necessarily the pretty girl 
or the handsome man who stands the 
best chance of catching a direcior’s 
eye. Far more important is a face 
with character and ability to act. 

Film aspirants should also remem- 
ber that acting before the camera 
demands quite a different technique 
from that required in the theatre. 
Any tendency to overact must be 
avoided, as broad gesture becomes . 
exaggerated on the screen. 

A director likes to have crowd- 
artistes who can be relied upon to do 
the right things in the background 
with the minimum of coaching. 
Films cannot be held up while he 
gives all his attention to the crowd. 


Swed 
THE Kodak is the bible of the Mahometans. 


—Schoolboy Howler. 
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Why Drugs 
Spell DANGER 


A FAMILY DOCTOR 











ECENTLY a small child walked 

into my surgery with a message. 

“ Mummy’s got a temperature,” 
she said. “May she have some 
chloromycetin? ” 

This sort of thing is becoming so 
commonplace that it is high time we 
regained our sense of proportion 
about drugs. 

Research is so vast nowadays and 
mew drugs are appearing on the market 


so rapidiy that it is almost impossible 
to keep up with them. Moreover it 
has become the fashion to publish 
general information, largely exagge- 


rated and incorrect, about even 
ethical drugs which were never 
before described outside professional 
circles. 

This is eagerly read by the 
uninformed, who seize upon the drug 
as a cure for their real or imaginary 
ailments. However outrageous that 
sounds, it is true. 


ORTISONE is an example. It was 

widely publicised as the cure for 
rheumatic and arthritic complaints. 
So far I have seen no evidence that it 
has cured a thing. But it is a 
reliever of symptoms. 

All the “fungus drugs” from 
penicillin to aureomycin have been 
heralded as miracle-workers, and to 


a certain extent they are, but their 
action is strictly selective. None of 
them is a panacea, and to imagine 
that any of these drugs is amenable to 
general use is nonsense. 


"THE modern drugs, effective as they 
may be, are mostly up at the top 
of the scale of organic chemistry. 
Their miraculous culture is im- 
mensely comiplex. So is their effect 
on the human organism. Their 
curative effects im appropriate 
diseases are often offset by their 
possible dangers. It follows, there- 
fores that they must be administered 
with special care and watchfulness. 


‘THE modern contempt for all forms 

of drugs, produced by familiarity, 
is deplorable. Women will cheerfully 
ruin their health by indiscriminate use 
of “slimming pills ” without quali- 
fied advice or regard for the attendant 
dangers. Quite a number have killed 
themselves doing it. 

Hundreds of people have died 
from aspirin poisoning, and yet these 
aspirins are swallowed like sweets. 

In many families babies are given 
an aspirin at night to make them 
sleep. Now these “harmless ” 
aspirins are really a powerful drug. 
They are acid and they depress the 
central nervous system. They also 
reduce body temperature. They are 
lethal weapons when given to babies. 

On the entirely false notion that 
dexterine induces slimming, it is now 
being taken in alarming doses. So 
one might go on. It is part and 
parcel of our age of neurosis and it 
just won’t do. 

The more respect we regain for 
drugs of all kinds and the less we 
have to use them the healthier we 
shall be. 


- Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 





In a tall Georgian house in Dublin a group of craftsmen carries on the 

tradition of stained-glass work that has brought the genius of a Dublin 

artist to the peoples of places as far apart as Bayonne in New Jersey and 
St. Hilary in the Channel Islands 


WINDOWS FOR THE WORLD 


eee 


WN half-a-hundred churches, strung 

across the world from California 

to Johannesburg, from Colwyn 
Bay in Wales to Coura in New South 
Wales, the light that streams through 
tall windows is touched to magical 
colour by the artistry of men who 
learned in a Dublin. studio the 
mystery and craft of stained-glass 
making that was old when the crafts- 
men of Chartres filled the -tall 
windows of their great cathedral 
with glowing colour more than 700 
years ago. 

In the twenty years since Harry 
Clarke died in Dublin his inspira- 
tion as an artist in stained glass 
has not been let die. Today, in a 
tali Georgian house overlooking 
Dublin’s Parnell Square, a com- 
munity of artists and artisans— 
including WHarry’s daughter, Ann; 
and nephew Terry, and presided 
over by his widow, Margaret Clarke, 
distinguished member of Ireland’s 
Royal Hibernian Academy—are 
carrying on the tradition. 


Harry Clarke Studios earn 
dollars in no small way. From 
60 per cent. pre-war, the percentage 


of their output for export has risen. 


to eighty—the bulk of it to the 
United States. Over the past three- 
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four years their exports alone have 
averaged well over £30,000 annually 
—no mean effort for an organisation 
whose entire staff, including a 
secretary-bookkeeper, total only thir- 
teen. (Recently one commission alone 
—a series of twenty-nine windows of 
the Mysteries of the Rosary for the 
Church of St. Ambrose in Holly- 
wood, California—was valued at 
£8,000.) 

Manager and chief designer of the 
studios is smallish, sandy-haired 
42-years-old William Dowling— 
beaming, bespectacled—who has 
been with the company for twenty- 
two years. For staff he has: Terry 
Clarke, 33-years-old designer; Ann 
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Clarke, Ruben Matthews, James 
MacNamara and John Murphy, 
artists; four glaziers, a kiln-man and 
assistant. 

The present-day pedigree of 
stained-glass in Ireland goes back 
no further than fifty years. With 
the suppression of Catholicism in 
Tudor times and the laying waste of 
most of the country by Cromwell’s 
soldiery, almost a century later, not 
a scrap of medizval Irish stained- 
glass was left unsmashed. 

All that remains of what was un- 
doubtedly a superb tradition are a 
few small fragments found buried 
about 100 years ago in the graveyard 
of the present Protestant cathedral 
in Kilkenny. Even these are no 
older than the 16th century. 

It wasn’t, of course, till after 
Catholic Emancipation in 1829 that 
Catholic churches in Irelend were 
privileged to indulge in what might 
be called the necessary luxury of 
stained-glass—most of which was 
then imported from England or the 
Continent and based on unlovely, 
heavy German models of the worst 
Victorian style. 

So that when, fifty years ago, 
Sarah Purser and Michael Healy in- 
augurated what was to be a renais- 
sance of the art of stained-glass in 
Ireland they had no tradition on 
which to found a “school”. Wisely 
they turned for inspiration to the 
anonymous French _ stained-glass 
artists of the 12th-14th centuries, 


NOWHERE did that inspiration kindle 
into such a bright flame as in 
Harry Clarke, who brought to it not 


only an_ incredible delicacy of 
draughtsmanship but a colour-sense 
as uncanny, almost, as that of the 
medizval monk, Cle:znent of Char- 
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tres, whose windows are today a$ 
exquisite as miracles of pigment and 
pattern as they are world-famous. 

The reason for the studio’s im- 
mense success abroad—especially: in 
the United States? Mr. Dowling is 
quick to answer. 

“In America,” he says, “ stained- 
glass until recently has largely been 
conceived in terms of realism—just 
like a reproduction of a picture in 
glass. A kind of jigsaw puzzle—with 
the accent on ingenuity. And if 
it hasn’t been merely ingeniously 
realistic it’s been a slavish copy of 
the worst English and German 
models of seventy or eighty years 
ago—sloppy and sentimental. 

“What has happened to change 
all that is that the Catholic hierarchy 
in America—from as far apart as 
New York and California—have 
begun to insist that stained-glass in 
their dioceses shall conform strictly 
to Catholic Liturgy—shall, in fact, 
be absclutely correct as regards vest- 
ments, scriptural details, etc., be- 
sides possessing a spiritual quality 
which only a craftsman steeped in 
Catholic tradition can be expected 
to produce. 


[§ the whole of the United States, 
I’m told, there are only two 
stained-glass studios working on a 
scale like ours and capable of 
making such windows. And they 
alone, of course, aren’t equal to the 
increasing demands of the hierarchy. 
In that way, we, in Dublin, have 
been fortunate—just as we have been 
fortunate to be able to undercut 
many American rivals (even includ- 
ing the cost of transport) by reasori 
of the somewhat unfortunate sterling 
devaluation.” 
The Harry Clarke Studios hope 
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to make themselves a completely all- 
Irish concern—ultimately. Up tili 
now they have had to import their 
most important raw material—glass 
—from England and France, since 
Irish manufacturers don’t consider 
that the demand for such glass 
warrants the equipment and the 
training of the expert technicians 
needed. 

Mr. Dowling thinks otherwise. 
“ Tf,” he says, “everyone in Ireland 
connected with stained-glass got to- 
gether—and there are at least a 
dozen large-scale firms operatin;,—I 
think we might convince the 
manufacturers of its being worth+ 
while. And on Muckish Mountain, 
in Donegal, there’s the best sand in 


The Lipton Touch ! 


HEN Monaghan-born Sir Thomas Lipton was a youngster 
+e spent much time in his father’s grocery store, and 
witnessed, with unmistakable disapproval, the elder Lipton’s 
lack of showmanship. 
One day he watched unhappily as his father attempted 


to sell a customer a half-dozen eggs. 
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the world for glass-making. The 
trouble is that it costs more to bring 
sand from Donegal to Dublin than 
from Antwerp!” 


"THE other top essential for stained- 

glass making is lead. This, how- 
ever, is obtained on the home 
market, mainly from scrap. At the 
Harry Clarke studios they melt it 
down and cast it into long, grooved 
strips themselves. Just as_ they 
prepare from metallic oxide and 
powdered glass the opaque black 
enamel used for painting in the more 
delicate details of features, limb, 
draperies, etc., which is afterwards 
baked in the kiln into the glass itself 
—there to remain for ever, 


After the customer 


had gone, he said, “ Father, you should let mother sell the 


eggs.” 


“Why?” asked the father in surprise. 
“Well,” replied the future millionaire, “ mother’s hands 
are a lot smaller than yours, and the eggs would look 


bigger.” 


—Irish Weekly. 


‘THE lowest fatal motor accident rate in the world is in 


Saudi Arabia. 


There the family of a victim has the right of choosing 
the method of punishment of the offending driver, who is 
legally liable to the death penalty, That solves the problem 


all right. 


—Irish News. 





The stages and cinema studios of the English-speaking world are richly 

endowed by the talents of Irish actresses. “So much amazing genius 

has come from Ireland,” writes W. Macqueen-Pope in his book, Ladies 

First (W. H. Allen, 20/-), and it was in England, and more particularly 

in London, that it blossomed like the rose. Here are four examples of 
this invasion of beauty and art 


FOUR LOVELY LASSIES 


ALAN TOMKINS 





§ personality she made contact with the 

KITFY CLIVE audience and arrested its frenzy.” 

. The uproar broke out again, but 
HE famous Kitty Clive was © @ reduced scale. The following 
born Catherine Raftor, daughter night the management promised the 
of a Kilkenny gentleman of ®Udience that if they would let the 

wealth and position. Born in 1711, play go through—Royalty was in the 

she had a poor education and could house—they would never see it again. 


The public now took pluck 
hard] te. He elling was : — P y 
a ge . EE ae Kitty to their hearts, and she became 


a real leading lady. She married 
George Clive, a brother of Sir 
Edward Clive and a relation of 
Robert Lord Clive. 

She retired in 1769 at the age of 
58, having been on the stage 41 years, 
d mostly in comedy. 





Kitty was earning £17 a week at 
Drury Lane in 1728—a very good* 
salary for a beginner. A _ natural 
actress, she began by playing a page 
in Lee’s play Mithridates, King of 
Pontius. She had some lines to 


speak, and a song was interpolate 
for her. 

These were the days when rival 
managements were not too scrupu- MARGARET WOFFINGTON 
lous in their attempts to damage one 
another. The opening night of a 
light opera, Love in a Riddle, found PREWITCHING Margaret Woffington 
claques in all parts of Drury Lane. was born in 1714 or 1715, the 
Jeers, catcalls, and howls were daughter of a Dublin bricklayer and 
prodigious and fights broke out. a washerwoman. 

“Then, all at once, and unbeliev- She was eight when her mother, 
ably, the uproar lessened, and silence widowed, opened a small general 
descended on the theatre. A young shop. There is no doubt that little 
girl had run upon the stage, all Peg Woffington, as a barefoot child, 
smiles, grace, and vitality, amd had hawked fruit in the streets of Dublin. 
begun to sing. By sheer force of She did a fine wade with the 


Condensed from the Sunday Dispatch 
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FOUR LOVELY LASSIES 


Btudents of Trinity College, who 
appreciated her quick repartee. 

One stormy October night, after a 
bad day’s trade, she staggered, home 
with a pitcher of water. Tired, cold, 
and hungry, she crept into a doorway 
and burst into a storm of sobs. 

She was asked what was the matter 
by a handsome, magnificently dressed 
lady who spoke in a queer, kindly, 
foreign voice. The stranger was 
Madame Violante, tightrope dancer. 
She was impressed by Peg’s beauty 
and grace, and offered to train her. 


T was not long before Madame 

Violante started a children’s com- 
pany, and sent for Peg. She had a 
natural aptitude, and quietly took on 
good parts—Polly in The Beggar's 
Opera and Nell in The Devil to Pay. 

Madame fed and clothed the girl 
well, taught her to speak properly, 
and added to the child’s natural 
grace, deportment and poise. Peg 
was small but perfectly formed, with 
large liquid black eyes with amaz- 
ingly long lashes. She never worried 
about her looks. 

She achieved much success in 
Smock Alley Theatre and never 
minded making up as an elderly 
character. She went to London in 
1740, and made her début at Covent 
Garden as Sylvia in The Recruiting 
Sergeant. ; 

London went wild about her. She 
earned £7 108. a week, had a good 
allowance for stage clothes, and her 
benefits yielded about £200 a year. 
She rescued her old mother from 
the Dublin slums, and set her up in 
comfort with a home and an annuity 
of £40 a year. She sent her lirtle 
sister Polly to France to be educated. 

Placid Polly became engaged to 
the Hon. Captain Cholmondeley, 
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second son of the Earl of Cholmon- 
deley. The Earl rushed round to the 
house of the great actress to stop the 
marriage. Peg exerted her greatest 
charm, and he softened, eventually 
agreeing to the marriage. But 
towards the end of the interview he 
aroused Peg by saying that he had 
been deeply offended at first by his 
son’s choice. 

“JI am the person to be offended,” 
exclaimed Peg. 

The Earl’s eyes widened. 
I ask why? ” 

Peg retorted with some heat, 
“Whereas I had just one beggar to 
support, now I have two.” 

After a difference with the Drury 
Lane management she returned to 
Covent Garden. During the brilliant 
season of 1755 she swayed and 
faltered as she was about to speak 
the epilogue to a piece. Screaming, 
she stumbled to the wings. Paralysis 
had struck her. 

She was buried at St. Mary’s, 
Twickenham, in 1760. She died a 
rich woman, leaving the bulk of her 
money to her sister, and the rest to 
build almshouses for the poor. 


“ Might 





MISS O’NEILL : 





UGHTER of two penniless players, 

“Miss O'Neill” was born in 
Drogheda in 1791. She played child 
parts until she was twelve. Intelli- 
gent and malleable, she possessed a 
ravishing Irish beauty. 

Belfast and Dublin audiences 
received her warmly. She got her 
first big part when Miss Walstein, 
Ireland’s inmost promising tragedienne, 
quarrelled over salary and withdrew. 
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Miss O’Neill made an_ excellent 
Juliet, though the stage was too small, 
the balcony too low, and her lover 
too tall. In short, no ladder was 
needed. 

The young Irish girl made her 
London début as Juliet in 1814, and 
was soon earning £30 a week. She 
could make women weep unrestrain- 
edly with her touching tenderness. 

She was wooed by many, but was 
always well protected by her father 
or a brother. In 1816 she married 
William Becher, Member of Parlia- 
ment for Mallow, a wealthy land- 
owner who soon inherited a baronetcy 
and even more land. She died in 
1872. 

One of the best Juliets in history, 
she never used her Christian name 
on the bills or in the theatre. It was 
Eliza. 





GEORGE BELLAMY 





NOTHER Dublin-born actress was a 

lady with the unusual name of 
George Ann Bellamy. From the age 
of four till eleven she was educated 
at a convent school in Boulogne. 

Though she had never acted 
before, she asked for a part in the 
play, The Distressed Mother, which 
was given in Peg Woffington’s garden. 
She stole the show. On her first 
professional appearance at Covent 
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Garden she was only 14. Quin, the 
great actor and son of a Mayor of 
Dublin, was outraged, and at first 
refused to play with such a child. 

Little George Ann had stage- 
fright and just stood, mute and 
pitiful. The audience gave her a 
round of applause, but the curtain 
had to be rung down. Rich, the 
manager, consoled her, entreated and 
praised her. The cue was repeated, 
and he pushed her on. . 

The young girl spoke, but terror 
still muted her voice. Suddenly the 
chains of fear fell from the child. 
Inspired, she held the stage. At the 
fall of the curtain Quin lifted her 
high in the air for all to see, and 
exclaimed: “You are a_ divine 
creature. The true spirit is in you.” 

Terrible rivalry sprang up between 
George Ann and Peg Woffington. 
When they were playing, appropri- 
ately enough, in The Rival Queens, 
George Ann saw to it that she out- 
shone her rival in finery and jewels, 
and “she presented a_ sight so 
provoking that Woffington, in blind 
fury, tried to knife her.” 

Towards the end, George Ann’s 
extravagance was such that she feared 
she would be arrested for debt. She 
fled to Dublin and was engaged for a 
season at £1,000. Alas, the charm had 
gone. The fading woman with the 
croaking voice was not the blue-eyed 
girl whose silvery tones and immense 
vitality had electrified audiences. She 
died penniless in 1788, 


ee ae) 


Jt is wrong to file a man on your first i impressions. Because 
a man who makes a hit the first time you meet him is 
going out of his way to make you think well of him. And 


normal men don’t do that. 


ercial travellers do and 


actors do, but they’re not normal, 


—E. WALLACE. 





Men, Women and Marriage 





Courting by Robot 


T HAD TO COME—A MARRYING 

machine! It has been designed 
by an American scientist. And it 
is the first robot which, according 
to its inventor, could infallibly 
choose marriage partners who would 
really suit each other. ’ 

How would the marrying machine 
work? Well, a couple wishing to 
marry would go to a laboratory and 
stand in front of the robot, which 
would be equipped with a memory 
circuit containing the answers to a 
series of vital questions put to about 
25,000 couples who have been 
married for many years. 

Metal clasps would be attached to 
the couple’s wrists, and they would 
be asked to kiss while the machine 
recorded the effect of the kiss on 
the electrical energy in their bodies! 
The inventor’s. theory is that there 
is “an electric relationship” be- 
tween men and women who are 
admirably suited for marriage, and 


certain lights flashing on the robot’s A 


panel would signal information re- 
garding their compatibility. The 
couple would themselves answer a 
questionnaire which would be ex- 
amined in relation to the ideal 
marriage chart in the robot’s elec- 
tronic brain. 
— Advocate. 


The Qualities of Happy 
Marriage 

T'S A GOOD SIGN FOR A HAPPY 
marriage if the husband reports 

himself as having many women 

friends and the wife having many 

men friends, according to a study 

of marital adjustment conducted in 


‘ contempt. 


Sweden and the United States and 
reported by Harvey J. Locke and 
George Karlsson in the American 
Sociological Review. 

Many friends of the same sex are 
also a favourable sign. It boils down 
to a question of sociability, with 
more unsociable folk among the 
maritally unadjusted. 

Sense of humour, slowness to 
anger, and similar tastes were, as 
one would expect, among the other 
qualities of happily married couples. 
Equality between husband and wife 
in taking the lead in family activities 
was another, 

Some signs of an unhappy 
marriage—but only, of course, on the 
average—were unhappy childhood 
brief courtship, and disapproval of 
the mate by in-laws. 

— Liberty. 


Advice to Brides 


WISE OLD WOMAN GAVE IT AS HER 
opinion that one of the best in- 
gredients for a happy marriage is 
tact. She always told brides to be 
as careful of their husband’s feelings 
as they would be of strangers’. 

She did not advise the Victorian 
habit of calling a husband “ Mister ”, 
but like Willa Cather, she felt that 
even in the close relationship of 
husband and wife familiarity breeds 
Every human soul has 
its own reserve, its own privacy. 
For instance, every human soul has 
its own particular approach to God. 

I do not know whether the old 
woman concerned had ever read 
the comment that marriage is 10 
per cent. romance and 90 per cent. 
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hard work and diplomacy. For 
“ diplomacy ”, which contains a hint 
of managing a person, “ courtesy ” 
could be substituted. Frankness is a 
virtue, but it can slip into rudeness. 


—Irish Catholic. 


Side-stepping Arguments 
(NB YOUNG MARRIED COUPLE WENT 
through a series of devastating 
quarrels that left them shaken. 
Finally, one of them noticed that 
the fights usually occurred in the 
evening, when she was worn by the 
ordeal of 
getting the children off to bed and 
he was edgy from his day’s work. 
This ccuple improved their re- 
lationship by simply putting off 
disagreements until morning, when 
both were rested. To their surprise, 
many issues that seemed big the 
night before vanished by morning. 
Thus a basic rule for a married 
couple is to side-step arguments 
when either is tired, hungry or ill. 
Jan Struther, author of Mrs. 
Miniver, recently wrote that she 
believed one of the soundest mottoes 
for successful marriage was: “ Never 
say ‘always’”. Many harrowing 
arguments, she noted, are touched 
off by remarks like “You always 
want to leave just when the party’s 


preparing dinner and 
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being fun” or “ You always leave 
the cap off the tooth paste ”. 
—Changing Times. 


About Kissing 


UNDER OLD ROMAN Law A KISS WAS 

a seal of betrothal—and had to 
be honoured. Charlemagne once 
caught his daughter at midnight 
kissing one of the imperial secre- 
taries. So as to escape paternal 
detection, the wily miss had carried 
him across the palace grounds to her 
quarters so that his footprints would 
not show in the snow. The Emperor 
made her marry the fellow, so all 
was well. 

The kissing laws in the United 
States of America are clearly in a 
muddle. The practice is alternately 
forbidden and permitted, and 
different laws obtain in different 
States. A couple accused of public 
kissing in Central Park, New York, 
had their case dismissed by the 
judge, who told them: “ Kissing is 
perfectly legal. It is in accord with 
the laws of Cesar, those of 
Justinfan, those of Napoleon and 
those of Central Park.” 

But kisses must not be charged 
for. A Los Angeies man was granted 
a separation because his wife made 
him pay five dollars for each kiss. 

—Davin Gunsron. 


n old, blind and invalid sister in an Irish convent always 


complained that no one came to see her. 


The new 


superior called and the old sister repeated her complaint, 
adding: “Why, the new superior has not been to see me 
et ” 


“You are not missing much,” said the superior. 
“ So they all tell me,” replied the invalid. 
-—Catholic Herald. 





Give the try its true value 


NEW POINTS FOR 
BRIGHTER RUGBY 


REV. W. J. FINN, C.S.Sp. 


ouR rugby union clubman is 
YL Usually a@ young chap in a 

sedentary job who scans the 
clock frem noon on a November 
Saturday arid who races away from 
his desk to grab a quick lunch and 
jump a crowded bus in order to be 
somewhere in the suburbs at 2.30. 
Though he danced into the carly 
hours of Saturday morning, he goes 
off gamely with the whistle but be- 
gins to wonder during the last ten 
minutes if the referee’s watch is 
stopped. So it goes on Saturday 
after Saturday during the rugby 
season, 

With apologies to Keats, we may 
describé” rugby as a swift strenuous 
game of “mellow mud and scrum- 
mages”. Im other football games 
each player is a specialist in a rather 
circumscribed area of the field. But 
your rugby player, counting from 
one dead-line to the other, has to 
range over 2.3 acres for eighty 
minutes, and all this as a form of 


sport. 


HAT is: his preparation for this 
super-human ordeal? In most 
cases nothing more than a dash 
around the club pitch im the darkness 
one or two nights a week. Only a 
very small percentage of chubmen are 
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keen enough to develop the degree 
of fitness which the vigorous 
character of the game demands. The 
result is inevitable. They slow the 
game down to a tempo correspond- 
ing to their level of fitness. This 
tempo is not exhilarating to watch. 

Are we exacting too much when 
we impose a game of cighty minutes 
on semi-fit amateurs? If the game 
were shorter, would it be swifter? 
Or if there were less time for scoring, 
would there be a more all-out effort 
to score? Schoolboys, who, on 
account of their regular and energetic 
routine, are normally ninety per cent. 
fit, play a fast and attractive game. 

The slowing down of tempo to the 
lack-of-fitness level is attained 
mostly by lobbing the ball into 
touch and letting the forwards lollop 
leisurely along to the next scene of 
activity. If we exculpate the players 
for this slackening of pace we must 
at once join issue with them for their 
manner of achieving it. 

Although the game is officially 
named rugby football, yet its dis- 
tinctive feature is passing and 
running with the ball. It is called 
the handling code. Not that passing 
and running with the ball are an 
end in themselves, but they are the 
normal way of scoring tries, 


Condensed from the Blackrock College Annual, 1952 
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thrill of the game, both for the 
player and for the spectator, lies 
in quick, accurate passing and hard, 
straight running. If all the passing 
that takes place on both sides in an 
ordinary club match of eighty 
minutes were timed and strung 
together, would the whole lot amount 
to five minutes? 

When we reckon that a rather 
slow movement from the scrum-half 
to the wing takes only eight seconds, 
we should get at least thirty-seven 
complete back-movements in five 
minutes of passing. What a talked- 
of game that would be! 

Realising -with sadness that not 
even half of this happens, we have 
learned to be grateful for the two 
fragmentary and fugitive minutes of 
rather messy handling yielded by 
each match. With handling cut 
down to approximately three per 
cent., we must face the fact that the 
whole emphasis of the game has 
shifted from handling to kicking and 
other activities. This is the level at 
which slowing down the tempo has 
arrived, 

Before discussing 
must first consider 
method of scoring. Kicking the ball 
between two uprights is a manner 
of scoring which rugby shares with 
all other football games, In rugby 
the penalty and the dropped-goal 
fulfil this rdle. 


remedies we 


really differentiates 

rugby from all other football 
games is the try. No other game 
has this feature; it is characteristic 


ow, what 


of rugby alone. In addition, the 
restrictive off-side rule on which the 
game is founded calls for intense 
backing-up from behind. Hence the 
scoring of the copybook try demands 


the present’ 


team-work, unselfishness, craft, skill 
and speed. 

Yet all this can be neutralised by 
luring a rash wing-forward off-side 
near his own goal. Let us put it 
this way: if the penalty or dropped- 
goal is as good as a try, why worry 
about the complicated process of 
getting tries? Keep the game in 
your opponent’s territory by shrewd 
touch-finding and sooner or later 
the penalty or dropped-goal will 
eventuate. 

“ But, then, where is your rugby?” 

“ Who cares—didn’t we win!” 

If the try is the expression of 
team-work, if it belongs so specifi- 
cally to rugby that it can be called 
the essence of the game, should it 
not have a privileged position? Why 
should it be levelled down to the 
individual effort of the penalty or 
the dropped-goal? 


AS long as the penalty and dropped- 

goal remain equal to the try, so 
long will the dismal defeatism of 
trailing the touch-line endure. The 
relative rarity of the try as compared 
with the penalty and dropped-goal 
is abundant testimony to the 
difficulty of obtaining it. 

The suggestion, therefore, is that 
the point subtracted from _ the 
dropped-goal some years ago be now 
donated to the more deserving try, 
still leaving the convert worth two 
points. This means that the try and 
its convert, which, after all; are two 
distinct efforts, are equal to any 
combination of two, in the way of 
penalty or dropped-goal. This 
premium on the try would seem to 
lie closer to the spirit of rugby than 
the current system of values. 

The handling game is now in 
jeopardy and the players need some 
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inducement to wean them away from 
the baneful touch-line and to fix 
their gaze more steadily on the goal- 
line. 

The proposal outlined is designed 
to provide an incentive to restore 
the passing and running with the 
ball to their rightful place, but no 
remedy can avail unless the players 
overhaul their approach to the game. 

On account of the way the game 
has evolved in Ireland the problem 
may be peculiar to ourselves, Where 
Cardiff has ‘only one first fifteen, 
Dublin has twelve. With only eleven 
schoois in the B section of the 


Leinster Schools Cup—and they are 
the feeders of the clubs—it is in- 
evitable that talent must be very 
thinly spread when it is distributed 
out among twelve clubs. 

Accepting the fact of twelve first 


fifteens, it is all the more imperative 
that they should make good in fitness 
and technique what is wanting in 
natural flair and speed, 


T is in no derogatory sense we say 

that our successful triple crown 
teams of a few years ago were not 
teams of highly polished rugby. But 
they were really great teams. They 
were great because the Irish Five, 
eschewing the mighty-mauler type, 
pinned their faith on the keen 
enthusiastic fitness of a Mullen, a 
McCarthy and a McKay. 

In proportion to the number of 
international matches he played, Jim 
McCarthy, as a forward, must have 
an all-time record for scoring tries 
simply because he was fit enough 
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to be always up to take the last pass 
or to take advantage of the capricious 
hop of a rugby ball on the iine. 

Sharp, accurate handling is the 
next problem. The rugby pass is 
not a jerk or a throw—it is some- 
thing far more artistic. To relish 
really that passing as an art one has 
only to recall the near-poetry of 
George Morgan’s rhythmical follow- 
through or the uncanny way that 
Laurie McMahon’s pass remained 
suspended as in an invisible basket 
at just the right height and at the 
right distance in front of his wing, 
who piled on all his speed to collect 
it. 

Like all great artists they made 
the process look easy and elegant, 
and one is betrayed into thinking 
that there is nothing to it. But the 
complete co-ordination of hips, 
shoulders, arms, wrists, and eyes can 
only be mastered by continued care- 
ful practice, 


T is a simple thing enough to pass 

while standing, but to place the 
ball at the right height and distance 
in front of one’s outside while 
running hard is another matter. 
Most passing movements that break 
down are those from left to right, 
because the left-to-right pass for the 
normal right-handed person is the 
more difficult of the two, 

If the kcen young player concen- 
trates on a good follow-through with 
both hands, with his eyes supervising 
the spot at which he aims his pass, 
the co-ordination of the rest of the 
body should soon become automatic, 


GWT sd 


S the old man watched the pub blazing he whispered to 
a fireman, “Never mind the roof, play on the slate 


behind the bar.” 
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Joyce Cary of Derry doesn’t like 

working in his sitting-room, and as 

his hand-writing is illegible, he 

dictates his best-selling books in an 
attic full of box-files 


NOVELIST IN 
AN ATTIC 


NANCY SPAIN 


CAWAICA HAI O CANAD OANA 


Oyce Cary was sixty-four last 

December; he began to write 

books when he was forty. He has 
already written twelve considerable 
novels, and he has been tipped as a 
future Nobel Prize winner, 

Cary is the first writer I have met 
in twenty years who honestly enjoys 
being alive. “ But I revel in it,” he 
said to me, waving a hand at the 
billiard-green turf of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, “ and now that it is 
getting more complicated and more 
exciting . . . oh, it’s better than 
ever.” 

A reasonable point of view, for a 
man who recently published a 
potential best-seller. But none of the 
royalties from Prisoner of Grace 
(Michael Joseph) will go to Cary. 
They have been made over to his 
four sons. 


Cary is tall, modest, and gentle, 
dressed in crumpled green tweeds 
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and a brown cloth cap. In Ireland, 
he would melt into his background as 
“one of the gentry ”, striding jerkily 
over his demesne. In Oxford, the 
university of innocence as well as 
lost causes, he seems an effective 
angel. 

He bursts into conversational fire 
over any subject that interests him; 
the tides off the coast of Cornwall, 
the art of Hermione Gingold, the 
importance of Graham Greene, Kir- 
sten Flagstad, good food, Paris in 
1911, how to make coffee in a jug. 

. All these things produce an 
instant crackling response like a 
September bonfire. No wonder Joyce 
Cary enjoys being alive. He is in- 
terested in” everything. 

Cary was born in Londonderry, 
where he was christened Joyce, 
because it was his mother’s maiden 
name. An illuminated address hangs 
on the stairs in his empty, semi- 
detached Oxford villa that explains 
the Joyces and their Anglo-Irish 
significance. Any suggestion that he 
might be related to James (Ulysses 
and Finnegans Wake) Joyce seems 
to horrify him. 

His villa is empty because his 
housekeeper is away. (“She’s a 
wonderful cook.”) At intervals, Cary 
apologised for the opened but un- 
answered correspondence that lay in 
heaps on the floor of the sitting-room. 


Cary does not work in his sitting- 

room. He works in an_ attic, 
surrounded by box files with titles 
like Tolstoy—notes on making a 
novel. I pulled this one out of the 
shelf. It was full of air-mail 
envelopes, written over in enormous 
capital letters with such cryptic 
remarks as: “ Tess-characters—~ 
contro) of.” 
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“ My handwriting is illegible,” said 
Cary. “ These are notes for a lec- 
ture. I talk lectures. I don’t write 
them.” 

Apparently he talks his books, too, 
dictating from the same kind of 
notes. “ My wife used to do all my 
typing for me,” said Cary. “She 
died two years ago. I miss her very 
much. She had such a passionate, 
lively mind... .” 

Cary was educated at Clifton and 
Trinity College, Oxford, where he 
“just scraped a degree in law”. 
Then he became a painter, learning 
in Edinburgh and Paris, and in 1913 
he became an administrator in 
Nigeria. : 

“At one time I was in complete 
charge there,” he said. “That’s 
why I say I know what it feels like 
to be a dictator”” Eventually, how- 
ever, his health drove him home from 
tropical Africa and he wrote his first 
novel, Aissa Saved, 


Cary’s methods of working are 


He imagines a character 
in some situation, “banging up 
against” someone else. Then he 
writes it up, usually in dialogue form, 
and puts it away in a folder. Some- 
times it stays in the folder for several 
years. Then something happens: 
the chance remark of a friend, or 
something in a book seems to “fit 
in with ” the scene in the folder. 
Cary returns to it and adds a little 
more. “ So it goes on, getting bigger. 
Then one day I see the whole thing 
as a book. That is very exciting. 
I have lots of folders in that state. 


unique. 
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But at the moment I’m mostly think- 
ing of making the characters in 
Prisoner of Grace into a trilogy.” 

Prisoner of Grace is the recently 
published novel. It concerns Nina, 
her cousin Jim, and Chester Nimmo, 
a politician of genius. Nina cannot 
live without Jim. She is also unable 
to live without Chester. So her 
whole imaginative life is spent 
balancing between the pair of them. 

As the years pass, passion is far 
from spent. The story comes the 
full vicious circle, with all three of 
them living together, fitfully writing 
Nimmo’s memoirs. 


Now, what is unusual about this 

book is not the story. Hundreds 
of peopl® have written about exactly 
such a sordid triangular muddle, 
Cary writes the whole thing in the 
first person from the woman's point 
of view. This in itself is pretty re- 
markable. For such is his knowledge 
and intuition that no woman, read- 
ing it, will fail to be moved. 

But Cary himself does not quite 
realise what he has done. He thinks 
he has written a political novel for 
politics and political theories have 
always been the mainspring of Cary’s 
existence, and he puts a different 
value on them from the one we 
usually do. 

For example, he explains woman’s 
place in civilisation as: “ Purely a 
matter -of politics. Politics begin at 
home. It is simply a way of making 
things run, d’you see? Who shall 
have the power and be head of the 
household? Very important.” 


Cwers 


unfortunate part of most love affairs is that the men 
are only really keen at the beginning, and women get 
extraordinarily keen just before the end. 
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Rock-infested seas, no charts and an occasional 
encounter with an octopus 


* 


Thrills off the Kerry Coast 


A. H. BOWLEY 
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ITHIN a few minutes of leaving 

harbour we were invited to 

breakfast—a couple of thick 
slices of home-baked bread plastered 
with rich Irish butter, and washed 
down with a huge mug of strong tea. 
We breakfasted in the stuffy little 
hold, squatting beside a glowing 
coke stove between wooden bunks, 
and talked to Skipper Brosnan about 
life in general and fishing in 
particular. 

He told us that Dingle is a “ ghost 
town ” compared to what it was years 
ago. Most of the young bloods had 
left, many for America, and the fish- 
ing fleet had dwindled. “There are 
only two jobs a man can do in this 
part of the world,” said this hefty, 
weather-beaten Irishman. “One is 
fishing and the other is to work on 
the land—and neither is very profit- 
able these days.” 

These men are out fishing the 
Atlantic every day, even in stormy 
weather when it is a grim battle 
between man and nature to bring 
in the net and at the same time 
save themselves from being washed 
overboard by the heavy seas. They 
have no wireless, no boats and no 
charts. Each man knows these rock- 
infested waters like the palms of his 
hands. In a working day of twelve 
hours and more they hardly have the 
time to eat their meagre bread-and- 
butter meal. 
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E finished our mug of tea and 

clambered gingerly up the nar- 
row vertical ladder into the tiny 
wheelhouse where Tim Brosnan, a 
tough, high-spirited man who has 
represented Kerry football in 
America, was standing over the 
wheel. The Rhos Dui was- beginning 
to lift to the Atlantic swell as we 
left Dingle behind. 

On one hand were the rocky head- 
lands of the Dingle peninsula and on 
the other the mainland, all shrouded 
with a drifting pall of white mist. 
Ahead was nearly 3,000 miles of open 
sea and, on the other side of this 
heaving waste of water, America. 
The crew told us that we were in 
the roughest stretch of coastal 
waters in these islands. 

Two hours and a half later, the 
Irish mainland was low on the sky- 
line behind us and a few miles ahead 
were the jagged Skellig Rocks. The 
stretch of grey, featureless sea around 
us was to be our lonely world for 
the rest of that day. 

The crew of four had not been 
idle during our jerking, rolling 
journey to the fishing ground, Nets 
had been repaired, ropes spliced and 
the winches checked. Fish boxes 
had been brought up from the for’ard 
hold and now Tim was mancv- 
ring the boat for the first “ shoot ” 
(cast) of the day, in water fifty 
fathoms deep. 


Condensed from the National Post 
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method of fishing is this. 
Firstly, a large marker buoy is 
flung overboard; to this is attached 
a strong manilla rope. The boat 
then begins to steam in a wide arc, 
paying out the rope as it goes, until 
it is broadside to the running sea. 
The net then goes overboard and the 
boat steams in another arc, still 
paying out the rope to which is 
attached the net. 
When the trawler reaches the 
marker buoy, the “ ring” of rope is 
complete and the rope is secured on 


the winches. Then follows about. 


twenty minutes of slow dragging, 
during which time the ring of rope, 
which has sunk to sea-bottom, is 
pulled taut, thus disturbing fish on 





the sea-bed. They are caught by the 

advancing net attached to the rope. 
The winches are then started and 

the slow laborious business of haul- 


ing in the net begins. When you 
consider the tremendous resistance, 
weight of water and the weight of 
fish in the net you can appreciate 
how strong these ropes must be to 
stand the strain. 

It takes approximately thirty 
minutes to bring the bulging net to 
the side, and it is an exciting few 
minutes as the net, with fins, tails 
and fish heads sticking out of it like 
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pins in a pin-cushion, is slowly 
hauled through the green swelling 
water with a white, shrieking cloud 
of gulls hovering above and around 
it. 


WITH a good pull by all hands the 
net was hoisted on a pulley and 
dropped into the well of the boat. 
Two of the crew started to gut the 
fish with steady, experienced hands— 
it took them two seconds to gut each 
one. A third was busy flinging over- 
board the unmarketable fish; he must 
have thrown hundreds of dogfish 
overboard while I watched him. 
In our second haul we discovered 
a small orange octopus, and in our 
third one of those peculiar monk- 


fish, which itself catches and eats 
smaller fish by means of bone 
projections on its ugly head. 


WARDS the end of the afternoon we 

began to long for dry land again. 
Confined to those small spaces on 
the Rhos Dui’s deck which weren’t 
cluttered with ropes and tackle, and 
sliding over the fishy decks, dodging 
the showers of salt sea that broke 
over the bows frequently, was a 
strain on a landlubber. 

My legs and especially my stomach 
were aching for a release from che 
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plunging, heaving deck of the Rhos 
Dui, and my ears were singing with 
the never-ending, fearsome cries from 
the hundreds of gulls which had been 
our companions from early morning. 


Irish fisherman is very fond of 

these birds in spite of the many 

lurid curses he pours upon them each 

working day, especially when a more 

enterprising gull steals a large plaice 

from an unlidded box and flies off 
with it in his beak. 

Many times I saw these birds raise 
up the lid from a box with their 
beaks and take their pick from the 
fish inside. “If it wasn’t for us,” 
said Tim Brosnan, “most of these 
birds wouldn’t survive the winters.” 

One of the most memorable sights 
of this trip was the gannet in action. 
The gannet is a much larger bird 
than the gull—in many cases its 
wing-span reaches six feet. It is 
more dignified in hunting for its food 
than the screaming, scrapping gull; 
it mever comes near the boat but 
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waits for a bucket of fish guts to be 
dumped overboard and then it goes 
into action. 

Hovering in the air, it suddenly 
plummets down into the sea after 
the food, diving obliquely with the 
force of a three-inch shell. At times 
it reminded me of a war-time aerial 
bombardment when these big birds 
hurtled down into the sea from all 
directions. 


JN the early evening the last haul 

had been completed and we were 
making nine knots back to Dingle. 
I took over in the wheel-house for 
an hour or more and found the Rhos 
Dui surprisingly easy to manage—in 
a reasonably calm sea. Then we at 
last stepped unsteadily on to the 
jetty which we had left almost 
fourteen hours before. 

We said goodbye to the crew, who 
were still working hard, unloading 
their boxes of haddock, whiting, 
plaice and skate, and went back to 
our hotel. 
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Danger, Man at Work? 


HUNGER is caused by the stomach walls rubbing together, 
and you can do away with hunger in a very neat 


experiment by swallowing a little balloon, allowing the tube 
fo come out at your mouth. 
When the balloon is blown up, the stomach walls can 
, no longer rub together and you have no more hunger. You 
have had a perfectly satisfying meal of air. 
—Man, The Mechanical Misfit. 


HEN a single human hair starts to grow, how long before 
it reaches the surface of the skin? 
From six to twelve weeks, depending on the rate of 
hair’s growth on the individual head. 
—Irish Weekly Independent. 
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The Clare-born Treasurer and Vice-President of the American Federation 
of Labour had to make many tough down-payments on the price of success 


Honest Dan’s 


Rise to Power 


Ow seventy-seven, the § ft. 8 in. 

barrel of dynamite called Daniel 

J. Tobin is still one of the most 
powerful detonators in the entire 
arsenal of United States lJabour’s 
power-politics. Though a hot, vocif- 
erous New Dealer, burly, booming, 
bespectacled “ Uncle Dan” parts his 
labour ideology in the middle as he 
does his now-silvering hair. 

His evenly balanced judgment was 
a tower of strength to both Roosevelt 
and Truman. Coming up the hard 
way into the position of adviser to 
United States Presidents, he came 
up the honest way too, and proud is 
his native place, Miltown Malbay, 
Co. Clare, of the nickname he has 
won in even the hardest-hitting 
United States publications—* Honest 
Dan”. 

“No responsible person has ever 
challenged the personal honesty of 
Uncle Dan,” wrote Fortune magazine 
of the Treasurer and Vice-President 
of the American Federation of 
Labour, and founder-chief of the 
world’s largest union (the one union 
which could immobilise the entire 
U.S.A. at one beck of Dan’s leudeen), 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warchouse- 
men and Helpers, 


MALACHY HYNES 
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(CN two occasions, in 1933 and 1945, 

Dan was slated for the Secretary 
of Labour post. In 1933 a petition 
was signed by every Iieading labour 
leader in the U.S.A. on Tobin's 
behalf. During four successive Presi- 
dential elections, he served as chair- 
man of the Labour Division of 
the Democratic Committee, 

In 1940 he was appointed Adminis- 
trative Assistant to the President and 
two years later was included in the 
A.F. of L. members of the President’s 
Advisory Board; on that August 
Mr. Roosevelt sent him to England 
to investigate labour conditions and 
report his findings to the nation by 
radio. 

That was the second time I met 
Dan; the first was in Los Angeles. 
Banquets, one official, the other un- 
official, highlighted each occasion. 
At the L.A. banquet were people who 
were powerful enough to put a stop 
to the U.S.A.; at the Miltown 
Malbay banquet were people who 
couldn’t put a stop to anything, they 
being just plain, ordinary people, the 
boyhood friends of Dan, whom he 
had rounded up from thatched 
houses and slated houses to sit down 
with him at a dinner in the late Tom 
(“ Vint”) O’Brien’s Central Hotel. 


Condensed from the Dublin Evening Mail 
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BEYonp the fact that he was waiting 

for a plane to shoot him back 
to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, I 
couldn’t work any information out of 
him that time in Miltown. There 
was, however, tangible proof that 
while in England he had been the 
guest of the Churchills, said proof 
being three most excellent bottles of 
Scotch whiskey, presented to warm 
his journey. 

Those three particular bottles 
didn’t last very long that night at the 
old Central, but they surely did help 
to revive a lot of boyhood memories 
cut off when young Tobin, the 
weaver’s son, emigrated to the States 
for about as tough a start as ever any 
Irish emigrant had anywhere. .. . 

“As a small boy, my first employ- 
ment was in a sheet-metal works in 
Cambridge, Mass., where I worked 
eleven hours a day at five dollars a 
week. During the nearly three years 
I was employed there, I scarcely 
earned enough to buy clothes, and 
many a time I found it hard to get 
sufficient to eat. ... 

“The heat of the summer, com- 
bined with the intense heat in the 
factory where the metal was melted, 
made conditions unbearable for a 
youngster. ... Many a time did I 
leave the factory at 10 o’clock at 
night, determined to do anything, to 
become anything, rather than endure 
the suffering the next day.” So 
“Honest Dan” wrote in an 
autobiographical sketch. 


UGH as was his first down- 
payment on the price of success, 
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Dan was destined to have much 
tougher times later, the account he 
wrote for me freely admitted. 

In 1896 William McKinley became 
President. The McKinley Tariff 
Bill placed such a heavy duty on 
tin plate, mostly from Wales, that 
the factory (in which by this time 
the emigrant had advanced himself) 
was closed. 

Dan finally got a job—“as an 
extra employee without any wage 
guarantee.” His average earnings 
were only three dollars and forty 
cents per week. He froze with the 
cold, he knew the bitterness of the 
under-dog. 


JN 1896 a strike paralysed Boston. 

The fight was on. Dan edged 
foremost in union activities. Spies 
marked him. He was fired. He was 
blacklisted. 

“I was forced to tramp around 
again for six months seeking employ- 
ment, ready and willing to take any 
kind of employment, even of the 
most menial kind of work—cleaning 
or digging sewers, or any other kind 
of work by which I could earn 
sufficient to keep body and soul 
together,” he wrote. 

Finally he got a job driving a horse 
wagon at nine dollars a week, work- 
ing from 3 am. to 7 pm. His 
employers were offering stock. Dan 
invested his savings. The company 
went broke. Dan lost everything. 

In 1900 a Teamsters’ Union was 
formed in Boston and he was among 
its first members, and the rest is 
United States Labour history. 


ee ae) 
HEN a man comes to me for advice, I find out the kind 
of advice he wants and then I give it to him. This 
satisfies him that he and I are two of the smartest men 


’ living. 


—JosH BILLINGs. 





Long-lost sons, husbands, mothers, wives, lovers and relatives have been 
located after searches that in some cases ranged around the globe 


In Search of the Missing 


MARK PRIESTLEY 


YOUNG Canadian, born in Dub- 
lin but parted in babyhood from 
his mother, returned to Ireland 

hoping to find her. He knew no- 
thing but her name, one name to find 
amid 3,000,000. So he went to the 
Salvation Army. 

An official cheerfully told him: 
“Tt should be simple! ” 

Through the young man’s birth 
registration record they looked up a 
twenty-three-year-old address. From 
that point, by means of voters’ lists, 
directories, local shops, they traced 
the mother’s movements year by 
year. 

Sometimes they followed rumours 
that led nowhere, clues that doubled 
them back on their tracks. Yet 
eventually they found the mother— 
plus a sister the Canadian did not 
know he had. 


T is only one of the amazing 

stories behind a quiet office in 
York St., Dublin, a link in the Salva- 
tion Army’s most romantic and least 
known organisation—the Bureau of 
Missing Persons. 

Last year the office helped to 
handle 1,200 cases—and as a result 
“Found” was stamped on the index 
cards of over 900. 

Just glance at two or three of these 
cards for yourself, for they tell more 
of this astonishing manhunt than a 
mint of words: — 

“KEENAN, Peter Francis, 58, 5.8, 


sandy hair, blue eyes, fair com- 
plexion; born Dublin; last heard of 
in Birmingham. Niece inquires, 
No. F11488. 

“LANGRISH, Mrs. Beatrice Jane, 
36, §.4, fair complexion, brown 
eyes and hair; left home February, 
1949; may be suffering from loss of 
memory. Husband inquires. No. 
10493. 

“ DONOVAN, Charles Lawrence, 64, 
born Co. Cork, formerly resided in 
Chile; last heard of at Crewe. 
Cousin in U.S.A. inquires. No, 
E8493.” 


‘THERE are mothers searching for 

sons, wives looking for lost hus- 
bands, brothers and sisters who have 
lost touch, separated couples seeking 
at last for one another, people seek- 
ing news of old friends . . . every 
possible combination of people seek- 
ing other people. 

There are solicitors looking for 
lost legatees, insurance companies 
seeking the owners of matured 
policies, fathers anxious for daughters 
who have run away. For over fifty 
years, in forty countries and 105 lan- 
guages, the hunt has been never- 
ending. 

In that time, perhaps, nearly 
100,000 missing people have been 
traced. Yet I was shown years-old 
cards that are still on the register. 
“We keep them before us,” they say. 
“We may find a clue yet!” 
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In one instance, the child of a 
divorced couple, given into the cus- 
tody of his mother, grew up and 
wanted to trace his father. An ex- 
haustive search failed. Fifteen years 
passed, when an elderly man walked 
into a Salvation Army outpost in the 
Australian back-country. 

“Cam you help me find my son? ” 
he asked. It was the missing father. 


SOMETIMES a quest has led round 

the world and back again A 
Dublin firm of solicitors held a legacy 
for a vanished woman last heard of 
in Ceylon. Their inquiry was pub- 
lished im the S.A. Ceylonese papers. 
A native worker happened to see the 
mame and recalled that the woman 
had returned to Ireland. 

Fresh clues followed up via ship- 
ping offices led to Liverpool and then 
again to the sea. There was evidence 
that at one time the woman had had 
relatives in Ontario. Toronto took 
up the search, and eventually a girl 
with a flair for investigation traced 
an elderly woman with the right 
name. 

She was living in a cheap boarding- 
house in a slum area and was already 
in debt to her landlady. She wept 
when the Army girl broke her the 
good news. 

A woman casually commented to a 
neighbour over 2 garden wall that 
she would like to see her som again, 
though twenty years had passed since 
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his last letter home. The Bureau 
found him. Again, a family wanted 
news of a lad who was thought to 
have run away to sea. The Seamen’s 
Registry could give no news. 


one night he walked into a 
Salvation Army canteen in Lon- 
don. With the week’s Bureau hst 
pinned up beside her, a counter-hand 
successfully challenged him. It 
was the missing boy. Providential? 
_On one occasion, a Bureau officer 
chanced to enter a post office, 
glanced at a man who was writing 2 
telegram and casually spotted the 
signature—the name of the man he 
was looking for. 

Last year the Bureav of Missing 
Persons—headed by Major Herbert 
Langdon—traced people as far afield 
as Java, South Africa, Yugoslavia, 
Kenya, Italy, Austria and the U.S.A. 

From sad and hopeless pleas for 
youngsters missing in the war to fan- 
tastic hunts for whole families that 
have vanished, people of all classes 
make use of this sympathetic, per- 
sonalised search for lost folk. 


CIRCULATING its weekly “ We Miss 
You” lists through a world-wide 
organisation with no fewer than 


‘ 17,000 outposts, exerting special con- 


tacts in hostels and workshops and 
even in prison, the Bureav often suc- 
ceeds where all other methods have 
failed. 


Gwe od 


HEN the Flood was over and Noah had freed all the 

animals, he returned to the ark to make sure all had 
left. He found two snakes in the corner and they were 
crying. They told him of their sorrow. 

“ You told us to go forth and multiply upon the earth, 


and we are adders.” 





N October, 1891, the Kerry 

Evening Post announced: “An 

old man named Patrick Breen died 
on Sunday in the Castle Island 
Hospital at the advanced age of 108 
years. He was healthy to the last 
and did not sleep in bed for the last 
thirty years, his nightly rest being 
taken in a chair near the fire. He 
remembered the rebellion of ’98 
distinctly.” 

Also in 1891, the Kerry Sentinel 
gave the following report: “ Early on 
Wednesday morning an old woman 
mamed Mrs. Kate Griffin, Boullicu- 
lane, within one mile of Farranfore 
and eight from Killarney, breathed 
her last at the age of 110 years. She 
smoked and snuffed almost to the 
hour of her death, and did the busi- 
ness of a housekeeper for her grand- 
daughter, with whom she was living. 
And more remarkable still was tne 
journey she made a few weeks past 
when she walked a distance of three 
miles without any assistance, only a 
stick.” 


Q»® March ist, in 1891, the Limerick 

Chronicle made the announce- 
ment that “a woman named Mary 
Skinners has just died at Newport, 
County Tipperary, at the fine age of 
108 years. She was reckoned the 
best knitter in Newport, and her eye- 
sight was so good that up to recently 
she could thread the finest needle.” 

Other references to centenarians 
make during the year 1891 include 
the death at Ballymount, near 
Killarney, of Julia Cremin, aged 115 
years; Mrs. Strathen of the Protestant 
Alms House, Tralee, aged 106 years; 
Mrs, Moriarty, also of Tralee, aged 
107 years; Edmond O’Malley of 
Emly, aged 106, and Thomas 
McGrath of Croom, also aged 106. 





They had only one thing in 
common: they were all over 100 


They Went on 
LIVING 











John MacAuley, of County Antrim, 
who died at the age of 103 years, 
“was never known to have been the 
worse of any strong drink but ance 
on an April market in Ballyclare.” 

In January, 1891, the Belfast News 
Letter reported that Mary Doherty, 
aged 107 years, was buried in Magher- 
adoll, near Ballynahinch. The paper 
added: “Within a radius of one or 
two miles of her late dwelling there 
live at present three personas whose 
united ages are almost 300 years.” 


JN the following April, James 
McManus, of Dundrum, Lisbellaw 
(Co. Fermanagh), died at the age of 
109 years and Jimmy McGiflern of 
Larne, who was just 100 years. 
Towards the end of the year a 
Derry paper told its readers that 
“Samuel Shields has died at Mole- 
nan, near Derry, at the authenticated 
age of 108 years.” The obituary 
notice said: “ The deceased, who 
was a weaver by trade, had a vivid 
recoliection of the incidents of the 
rebellion of ’98 and, being an eye- 
witness of the events, often described 
with great clearness, the remoyal 
of Napper Tandy and the French 
prisoners to Lifford after their capture 
off Lough Swilly. Shields walked to 
Liftord to see the prisoners.” 


Condensed from the Cork Evening Echc 





Rulers in the News 





MALAN OF SOUTH AFRICA 


GERARD MURPHY 





AN CHRISTIAN SMUTS was a Boer 

who fought the British when he 

considered they were harming the 
interests of his country. But the 
late Field Marshal, South Africa’s 
greatest statesman, lived to become a 
great friend of his one-time enemy. 

In his eyes, the future of South 
Africa lay with Britain, but the 
people of the Dominion did not 
agree with him and, before his death, 
they cast his party and himself 
aside for the leadership of seventy- 
eight-year-old Daniel Francois 
Malan and his Nationalist party. 

This was in 1948, when anti- 
British feeling all over the world was 
high. Thus, urging the South 
Africans to vote for segregation for 
the negroes and separation from the 
British, the Nationalists won a close- 
fought election, seventy seats to sixty- 
five. Since then South Africa has 
been a sea of unrest. 

Dr. Malan would not have invoked 
the wrath of world opinion if he had 
endeavoured to achieve his aims by 
fair and parliamentary means, but, 
unfortunately, in trying to carry out 
his segregation policy, he has tried 
to override every authority in his 
country. 


JO two men could have been more 
different than Smuts and Malan. 
The Marshal, brilliant and lively, 


won early feme. Malan, dour and 
plodding, became Prime Minister of 
South Africa at the age of seventy- 
four. Smuts was a good friend of 
Britain and an avowed foe of Ger- 
many. Malan was an admirer of the 
Kaiser and Hitler, although he had 
little in common with either. 

Whereas Smuts fought against the 
British, Malan became a Calvinist 
parson and for ten years preached his 
favourite theme: Africa for the 
Afrikaners. He even went so far 
Left in his Socialist ideologies as to 
praise Marx. 


ALAN came into national promin- 
ence during World War I, when 
General Hertzog, leader of the Boer 
opposition party, was responsible for 
making him editor of Cape Town’s 
Die Buerger. Later he became M.P. 
for Calvania and then Minister of 
the Interior. 

Between the wars Malan publicly 
praised Hitler, denounced the Jews 
and poured hate on the British. 
During World War II, when South 
Africa was Germany’s declared 
enemy, Malan and his followers were 
openly pro-Nazi. What the doctor 
ever expected to gain from Hitler, it 
is very difficult to determine. 

Field Marshal Smuts’ successor as 
leader of. South Africa’s United 
Party, igs Jacobus Strauss, a parlia- 
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mentarian who lacks the greatness 
of his master, but whg is well fitted 
to be Prime Minister of his country. 
Yet, it is outside Parliament that 
Malan’s most dangerous enemy is to 
be found. He is Adolf (“Sailor”) 
Malan, an ex-R.A.F. group captain, 
who is leader of the Torch Com- 
mando, a society composed of 175,000 
World War II veterans, pledged to 
defend the constitution. Sailor 
Malan is a distant cousin of the 
Prime Minister. 


1E average South African white 

man is afraid of the negro, mainly 
because he is outnumbered five to 
one. He has no wish to abolish 
South Africa’s colour bar, but he is 
willing to give the coloured peoples 
education and opportunity, and does 
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not wish to tread him down as the 
present administration is doing. 


SoutH Arrica faces an election this 

year. The eyes of the world will 
be focused on her with great atten- 
tion. Although world opinion favours 
the re-election of the United Party, 
Malan’s Nationalists have an excel- 
lent chance of being returned to 
power. 

Many whites believe that his stern 
attitude towards the coloured races 
has paid dividends, and they cannot 
foresee that in the long run it can 
only bring disaster. 


N most democratic countries a 

change of Government does not 
bring a change in the armed forces, 
but in South Africa it seems to have 





PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
had a surprisingly competent 
knowledge of -Gaelic Culture. 
How did he acquire it? 


A professor in the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Washington, Maurice Francis 
Egan, recommended an anthology of 
Irish literature to him for reading on 
a Caribbean cruise. (Page 13. Panel.) 


wir of the following birds can 
fly the fastest : Starling, Pheasant, 
or Snipe ? 


The Snipe can do 65 miles per 
hour, the Pheasant 60, while the 
Starling can touch 50. (Page 43.) 


ow long has a single hair been 
growing before it reaches the 
surface of the skin? 

From six to twelve weeks, depend- 


ing on the rate of hair’s growth on 
the individual head. (Page 68.) 





DID YOU READ THIS ISSUE ? 


wat deterred people from using 


‘amous cursing 


too often the 
sland of Innis- 


stones on the 
murray ? 

The legend was that if you turned 
the stones and cursed your worst 
enemy, he would assuredly die within 
the year. If he didn’t die, you would. 
(Page 77.) 


is an easy test for distin- 
guishing a boiled egg from a 
fresh one. What is it ? 
hard-boiled egg spins very 
A fresh egg, being of two 
- masses, will spin 
. (Page 81.) 


you met a fish with a row of 
blue lights along its sides, and 
having tail and headlights on 
9 tentacles, where would you 
e 
Two thousand feet under the sea! 
(Page 86.) 


A 
readily. 
different 
hardly at 
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necessitated a complete upheaval. 
Before he died, Field Marshal Smuts 
was relieved of his honorary post 
as commander in chief. Famous 
soldiers, like General James Durant 
and General George Brink, resigned 
from the air force and army respec- 
tively, and in March of last year 
joined the Torch Commando, 


J the same month Malan received 

another jolt. Five judges of South 
Africa’s Supreme Court (three of 
them appointed by the Prime Mini- 
ster), unanimously agreed that a Bill 
passed in Parliament erasing the 
names of 50,000 Cape coloured voters 
from the white voting lists and 
assigning their votes to four “ white 
representatives” was umnconstitu- 
tional. 

The Prime Minister threatened to 
gu above the Supreme Court. This 
he did last September when he set 
up a High Court of Parliament, 
which was composed solely of his 
own Nationalists. - It overruled the 
Supreme Court’s decision of the Cape 
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coloureds. The Cape Province 
branch of the Supreme Court struck 
back at the so-called High Court, 
declaring it was null and void. 


[* November, the five judges of the 

Supreme Court who had originally 
defied Malan, unanimously decided 
that “mo legislative organ can per- 
form an act of levitation and lift 
itself above its own powers”. 

To defeat this declaration Malan 
would have had to assume complete 
dictatorial powers and abolish all 
courts in South Africa, setting up 
new ones of his own. 

At seventy-cight he saw no future 
in such action. But there are men 
behind the doctor, including Justice 
Minister Swart, Labour Minister 
Schoeman and Lands Minister Stry- 
dom, who have’ ambitions for a 
republic, and who are willing to take 
big steps in achieving their aim. 

The future of South Africa lies 
with her people. Their decision in 
this year’s election will shape the fate 
of the nation. 


men, in training for a track meet, run around a circular course, 
440 yards in circumference, starting from the same point in the same 


direction at the same time. [If they run, respectively, at eight and nine miles 
an hour, how long will it be before the faster runner gains one lap on the 
slower? 


The Patchwork Quilt 
GANDMOTHER is making an old-fashioned patchwork quilt of odd-shaped, 


varicoloured scraps. She wants to work out a design so that in the 
completed quilt no two adjoining patches are of the same colour. She has _ 
six different colours of cloth. Is this the right number? If not, how many 
does she need? 
(Answers on page 95) 
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Those Strange 


Cursing Stones 


of Sligo 


THE ORATORY OF ST. MOLAISE, 
Innisnurray Island, County Sligo, 
is the “Church of the Men”; that 
of the women is outside 
the cashel, and no woman 
} is ever buried beside her 
man, for if she were un- 
seen hands would remove her at night 
to her proper burial ground... . 
The famous “Cursing Stones”, 
lying om an open-air altar, are still 
regarded with awe by the inhabitants. 
mt them as often and as carefully 
as you will, they will never make the 
same number. Turn them and curse 
your worst enemy, and he will 
assuredly die within the year; if he 
does not, you will. 
—STANLEY LANE-POooLe, North- 
West and By North. 
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HEN THE CLOCK STRIKES ELEVEN 

in the Lisnacree, County Down, 
cottage home of Mrs. Emma Norris, 
—______., something makes a noise 
—and no one knows what 
the “something” is. 

The house standing on 
the foothills of the Mourne Moun- 
tains was erected near a fairy “fort” 
which had been there for over 100 
years until workmen cleared it. 
Poison has been laid down, but no 
rats have been seen. Food left out 
has never been touched. 

Said fair-haired, twenty-six-years- 
old Mrs. Norris: “ First the sounds 
were like a small child pattering 
across the roof,! then a ‘tapping, 
scratching noise.” 

Local folklore expert, Councillor 


DOWN 





William Bartley, said: “The field 
where the house is now was owned 
by John and Patrick Kinney forty 
years ago. They could only plough 
half of the field because their horses 
refused to go under the expanding 
branches of the fairythorn. So they 
decided to cut the branches down 
and pull them to a corner of the 
field. Next morning they found the 
bramches back on the spot. Then 
they heard music coming from the 
field.” —Sunday Express. 


[ DiD NOT KNOW UNTIL THE OTHER 

day that Napoleon Bonaparte 
played the flute. And Mrs. Blanche 
Mansfield, formerly of 
Ardrummon House, 
Donegal, and now of 
Belfast, who told me 
this, was able to show me the flute 
—a shining crystal and silver model, 
almost two feet long. 

Her late husband’s grand-uncle, 
Captain Ralph Mansfield, was im the 
15th King’s Regimental Hussars. He 
fought at Waterloo, and in the 
moment of victory there took the 
flute from Napoleon’s carriage as a 
souvenir. 

Mrs. Mansfield’s sister-in-law, 
Isabel Mary Lady Stewart, who is 
eighty, swore an affidavit in Septem- 
ber last about the flute. She said: 
“TI well remember during my child- 
hood days seeing the crystal and 
silver flute, encased in a mahogany 
box inscribed Laurent a Paris 1813, 
now in the possession of Mrs. 
Blanche Mansfield, 
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“TI have often heard my ancestors 
relate that the flute was the property 
of Napoleon Bonaparte and it was 
taken out of his carriage at the battle 
of Waterloo in 1815 by my grand- 
uncle, Captain Ralph Mansfield.” 

Mrs. Mansfield also swore a 
similar affidavit. 

—Belfast Telegraph. 


‘THE PRESENT MERRION STREET, 

Dublin, laid down in 1728, was 
one of the first thoroughfares of 
importance to be erected 
east of St. Stephen’s 
Green. The country- 
side east of it, though 
diversified, was suited neither for 
pasturage nor tillage. 

It was to a large extent marshy, 
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and not without a vestige here and HJ 


there of old dilapidated cabins, which 
had housed no inmates since the 
stormy times that dated from 1641. 
Often in bad, rainy winters, a con- 
siderable part of the land was sub- 
merged as far as Mount Street, and 
the immediate vicinity of Merrion 
Square on the north side had big 
cesspools and swamp patches. 


—Freeman’s Journal, 6/3/1841. 


‘THE NEXT DAY (aT DroGHeDA) I 
took my usual seat on the stage- 
coach for Belfast—an outside place 
coachman 


beside the ; 
This seat is much the 
most comfortable because 
more pains are taken to 
provide for the accommodation of so 
important a personage as the coach- 
man than for that of his inferiors, 
the passengers. 

The box is covered with a soft 
cushion, while the other outside seats 
are bare wooden benches. The 
coachman has a leather covering to 
protect his legs from rain and 
cold, ... He has plenty of anec- 
dotes and jokes about every mansion, 
park or village on the way. 
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See how majestic and pompous he 
looks upon his broad and comfort- 
able box, and what a dignified and 
commanding air of superiority he 
assumes towards his passengers. How 
respectfully and humbly the whole 
public behaves towards the great man 
who rules, with calm and undisputed 
sway, four fiery and spirited horses. 

“Tis, "tis pity” that the “noble 
pursuit of stage-coach driving” is 
fast losing its character of importance. 
The railroad and the steam boat are 
continually advancing upon the terri- 
tory of the stage-coachman, and 
depriving him of his ancient conse- 
quence in public estimation. 

—JOHANNA G. Kout, Ireland 


(1843). 


EADFORT, KELLS, COUNTY MEATH, 
on rich deep loam, has long been 
known as one of Ireland’s finest 
gardens, The oak and 
beech trees, the silver 
firs and Scots pine attain 
great height. The late 
Marquess of Headfort was the first 
of Irish garden owners to avail him- 
self of the introduction of new 
species of trees, shrubs and plants 
collected in China by Dr. Augustine 
Henry and others. Thousands of 
seedlings were raised—Conifers, Rho- 
dodendrons, Magnolias, Stewartias, 
Camellias, Pieris, many hardwood 
trees, flowering shrubs, herbaceous 
and waterside plants. 

In the American garden there is a 
specimen of Cupressus cashmeriana 
—a graceful tree with pyramidal 
habit and ascending branches and 
remarkably pendulous branchlets— 
glaucous foliage very delicately 
formed, having a lace-like effect. It 
is the most beautiful of all cypresses. 

The large yew hedges in the walled 
garden are of great height. Clipped 
to resemble chessmen, they are of 
great interest and speculation as to 
age. 

—Lapy Moore, in an Address, 
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The remedy for “ stage Irish” films lies at home 


HOLLYWOOD LOOKING 


AT 


ANTHONY 


HERE was quite a furore in this 

country when Hollywood direc- 

tor John Ford and a considerable 
retinue came over to make a film— 
apparently the one that was at last 
to do justice to Ireland. 

Genial, stetson-hatted John Wayne 
was imported to play the lead 
opposite that famous Irish actress, 
Maureen O’Hara. Among our actors 
and actresses there was a frantic 
struggle to get the minor parts. Now 
that The Quiet Man has been 
released among us one wonders how 
well Mr. Ford was able to see 
through those dark spectacles he 
wore. 

To vary a remark of Mark Twain’s, 
the film was not so much about 
Ireland as another place of the same 
name. A_ grand place entirely, 
though, with beautiful colleens in red 
petticoats, community singing laid on 
in the pubs, your fill of fighting, and 
freedom from all work and worry. 


Joun Forp is one of the world’s 


leading film directors. Some of 
his films, like Stagecoach and The 
Grapes of Wrath, are of their kind 
unsurpassed; but bring him over 
here and reality has no longer any 
meaning for him. 

This trait of Mr. Ford’s is a 


US 


WHELAN 


common one with film directors from 
other countries—and as matters stand 
they always are from other countries. 
Both American and British film com- 
panies have in the past paid us visits 
or conjured us up in their studios. 
They seldom bothered to take us 
seriously, but showed and still show 
a steady, if condescending, .affection 
for us. 

The Americans, mostly, take us 
less seriously than the British. They 
consider us a good-natured lot on the 
whole, except that our old fathers 
are terribly conservative. For many 
years now an unending succession of 
Nelly Kellys and Rosie O’Gradys has 
demonstrated this. 

Like the British, the Americans 
believe we have one peculiar foible: a 
conspicuous but none the less super- 
ficial dislike of the English. An 
American film, Beloved Enemy, once 
attempted to probe the depths of this 
dislike and we had the War of Inde- 
pendence d la Hollywood. 

A young idealist, whom one is ~ 
supposed to imagine was Michael 
Collins, falls in love with the 
daughter of the British premier. The 
whole struggle was a misunder- 
standing, apparently. The English 
were very kind and willing to help. 
Some of the Irish leaders were even 
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gentlemen, though not to the extent 
of wearing proper evening dress. 


OLLYWoop always takes the Anglo- 

Saxon historical viewpoint. In 
Elizabeth and Essex, Errol Flynn was 
treacherously defeated by the Great 
O’Neill, a broth of a boy played by 
Alan Hale, in a land of mist and bog. 

The last Hollywood film to treat of 
us before The Quiet Man was 
Top o’ the Morning. In this, Bing 
Crosby came over to have a look at 
the Blarney Stone. Time magazine 
thought we should sue. © 

In contrast to the general run of 
Americans, the British have made 
seme efforts to understand us. 
Admittedly before the last war they 
made a number of pig-in-the-parlour 
comedies, but in recent years there 
have been few of these. 

In 1946 the British film J See A 
Dark Stranger, directed by Frank 
Launder, appeared. Though the 
story (about an Irish servant girl who 
falls in love with a British intelligence 
officer) followed the pattern of carlier 
British films about Ireland, the film 
was intelligently made and the Irish 
scene was authentic enough, 

There were no pigs to be seen, 
though Cromwell entered into it. In 
the following year, 1947, Launder, 
who seems to have a special grddh for 
us, filmed Captain Boycott, a 
humorous version of the Land War, 
calculated to offend no one. 


w the same year another British 

director, Carol Reed, made Odd 
Man Out, from F, L. Green’s novel 
about I.R.A. activity in Belfast, 
There are complaints that this film 
did not show the real Belfast. Reed 
did not intend it to; he meant it to 
show real life. For that reason it was 
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very important. The world was 
shown that we were real people with 
problems of universal significance. 

A less happy product, perhaps, of 
British studios was Saints and 
Sinners, with the screenplay by Paul 
Vincent Carroll. Part of it was shot 
at Carlingford. Afterwards Carroll 
washed his hands of it. Neverthe- 
less the cast, which was practically 
all Irish, seemed to enjoy themselves 
—as I did when I saw it. 

Last year one of the best films in 
which we have so far figured, Paul 
Rotha’s production of No Resting 
Place, was released. It is an adapta- 
tion of Ian Niall’s novel of Scottish 
gipsy life, but the characters survive 
the transportation. Rotha, one of the 
greatest masters of the documentary 
film, was not too successful in his 
first excursion into fictional work, 
but something of the real Ireland 
emerged from this film. It does not 
seem to have been very popular. 

So much for the past. At the 
moment a British company is filming 
Roger MacDougall’s play, The 
Gentle Gunman. The event has made 
the front pages of the dailies and the 
actors were again on edge waiting for 
their names to be called. 

A less authentic picture of the 
Partition set-up than this Scotsman’s 
version would be hard to come by. 
Equally unpleasant is the report that 
John Ford is to return soon to film 
L. A. G. Strong’s novel, The 
Director. 


QNE must conclude that foreign 

companies are not very interested 
in the real Ireland. In any case they 
are no more likely to hit upon it than 
are foreign novelists,-as they lack that ° 


sympathy and pride that is so 


necessary. 
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Small groups of people have for 
some years now been endeavouring to 
have a film studio set up and the 
production of films begun in this 
country. 

They regard this as one way— 
perhaps the only way—of safe- 


Sr 
guarding our native culture, of 
fostering the national language and 
of offering the world the Christian 
message that is ours to impart. 
Eventually they will no doubt 
succeed in their object, but the rest 
of us have, I think, a duty to help. 


owe eo 
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Physics in Your Home 


* 





MANY housewives would be sur- 

prised to learn how much of the 
science of physics they are using in 
their daily work around home and 
kitchen, according to James B. Davis, 
physics teacher of Ardmore, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Davis gives the following 
“Kitchen Physics” in a_ bulletin 
from the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America : — 

Eggs: There are times when a 
homemaker may imadvertently mix 
some hard-boiled eggs with her fresh 
eggs. Having been informed in her 
physics class, she will know that by 
spinning them she will be able to 
separate them. A hard-boiled egg 
wil spin very readily, being one 
mass, while a fresh egg, being of 
two different liquid masses, will spin 
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hardly at all. This is a unique illus- 
tration of inertia. 

Cooling: The uninitiated would 
not know that a saucer of ice placed 
on top of a pitcher of liquid will cool 
it in a surprisingly fast ume. In con- 
vection currents hot air rises, cold air 
will fall. 

Tea Kettles: A roughened, dark- 
bottomed tea kettle may not be the 
pride and joy of an efficient house- 
wife, but it is a better absorber of 
heat than a bright and shiny one. 

Coffee: Coffee can be kept ‘0t 
without boiling by placing the coffee 
pot in a container of boiling water. 
Those who resort to putting the 
coffee pot over a direct flame are not 
complimented for their good coffee. 

—Quoted in Liberty. 


A MAN had a better half who insisted that he should be 


home not later than eleven o’clock each night. 


When he 


failed to beat the clock he earned a pretty stiff curtain 


Jecture. 


One night, having met a man that had backed a 


winner, he failed to turm up on schedule. 
By one-thirty his wife was turning over some choice 
— in her mind and a rolling-pin in her hand. Sud- 


yo t pay a 


nly the phone rang and a voice stuttered: 
penny ransom—I’ve escaped.” 


“ Darling, 
—Irish Independent. 


HE that buys land buys many stones, he that buys flesh 
buys many bones, he that buys eggs buys many shells, 
but he that buys good ale buys nothing else, 


Proverb. 





Dressed in green silk and brandishing a sword, she led charge after charge 
against the British forces during the battle of Ballynahinch 


The GIRL on the 


WHITE 


HORSE 


SEAMUS G. 6 CEALLAIGH 


N a summer evening in June, 
O 1796, Mr. Hans Grey, the biggest 
farmer in Granshaw, Co. Down, 
was not worrying about hay-making. 
He was yoking his horse to his finest 
trap. He was due in Bangor at half- 
past four to meet the evening stage 
coach from Belfast on which his only 
daughter, Betsy, was arriving home 
from High School, and it was now 
nearly 2 p.m. 
Farmer Grey was a widower and 
a wealthy man. His wife had died 
upon the birth of their second baby, 
and all the care and love which he 
had previously lavished on his bride 
was now given to the baby, who had 
grown into a beautiful young woman 
of eighteen. 


Betsy Grey was accomplished as a 

musician and a painter. She was 
ardently interested in the burning 
questions of the day, and, because 
she declared her adherence to Re- 
publican principles, the Belfast High 
School had expelled her. So farmer 
Grey was going to Bangor to take 
her home. 

The fame of her beauty had spread 
throughout Ulster. On her previous 
vacation from High School, many 
young men, including barristers, 
doctors and linen merchants’ sons 
from Belfast City, had sought her 


hand in marriage. Betsy refused 
them all because she had eyes for 
only one young man in the world, 
and that was young Willie Boal, a 
neighbouring farmer’s son. 

Farmer Grey was in time to meet 
the stage coach, and that evening a 
party to welcome Betsy home was 
held at the Grey household. Willie 
Boal was the guest of honour, because 
Betsy’s father fully approved oF his 
daughter’s choice of a lover. 

That night, their engagement was 
announced, but the marriage was 
postponed for.an indefinite period 
because of a secret, which Willie Boal 
told to Betsy. The secret was that he 
had been appointed Chief Organiser 
of the United Irishmen for the 
County Down area. 


ILLIE was overjoyed to find that the 
first recruit to whom he admini- 
stered the Oath of the United Irish- 
men was George Grey, Betsy’s only 


brother. In the two years which 
elapsed between Betsy’s homecoming 
from the High School and the Rising 
of 1798, Willie Boal was one of the 
busiest men in Ireland. 

He was appointed by the Executive 
Committee in Dublin, and this 
necessitated many journeys to Bel- 
fast and to Dublin. In due course, 
he was appointed Second-in-Com- 
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mand to Henry Monroe of all the 
United Irish forces in the County 
Down area. 

During this period of intense pre- 
paration, Willie managed to see his 
sweetheart at least once a week, and 
on these occasions the lovers wan- 
dered together over the Motrne 
Mountains, completely lost in the 
happiness which they gave to each 
other. 

Right through the spring and 
summer of 1797 the United Irishmen 
of Antrim and Down waited for word 
from Dublin to rise in revolt against 
England. No word came because 
Wolfe Tone, United Irish Delegate 
in Paris, had not, as yet, succeeded 
in persuading the French Govern- 
ment to fit out an expedition to Ire- 
land to help the United Irishmen. 

Then, on a January night in 1798, 


when the roads of Antrim and Down R 


were covered in snow, Thomas 
Russell, “The Man From God 
Knows Where ”, rode into Granshaw 
on horseback, and gave instructions 
to Willie Boal that the Rising would 
take place on May 23, 1798. 


‘THAT same night Betsy Grey be- 
came a United Irishman, She was 
the only woman in Ulster to take the 
Oath of the Society, and to be ad- 
mitted a member of the Executive 
Committee for County Down. 
Betsy had charge of all the arms 


dumps in Courty Down. Right 
through the spring of 1798, she could 
be seen, day or night, riding along 
the highways and byways of County 
Down, mounted on her _ white 
charger, on her way to blacksmiths’ 
forges all over the county, where 
pikes were being made and got ready. 

The Rising was fixed for May 23, 
and the United Irishmen of Antrim 
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and Down had orders to “ move” on 
the morning of May 24, after Thomas 
Russell iad arrived in Belfast, bring- 
ing with him (it was hoped) the news 
that Dublin had been captured and 
that, a Republican Government had 
been set up in the capital. 

On May 23, Russell did arrive in 
Belfast. But he brought news of the 
worst possible kind. Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, Commander-in-Chief of 
the United Irish Army, had been 
arrested in Dublin and was dying 
of his wounds in Kilmainham Prison, 

In consequence, the National 
Executive in Dublin had directed 
that the Rising be postponed until 
later in the year, when Wolfe Tone 
and Napper Tandy were expected ta 
arrive in Lough Swilly with French 
military aid. 


ELUCTANTLY, Willie Boal and 
Henry Monroe decided to obey 
orders. Betsy Grey was in favour 
of going ahead with the Rising be- 
cause she held that if it was put off, 
the Northern leaders would be 
arrested just as Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald had been, and the whole 
movement quashed before anything 
could be achieved. 

Then, suddenly, events began to 
happen which made postponement 
out of the question. Eighteen United 
Irish leaders were arrested in Belfast. 
The National Executive was arrested 
in Dublin, and word arrived on 
June 10 at Granshaw that the 
United Irishmen of Wexford had 
risen; that Gorey and Wexford Town 
had been captured; that Michael 
Dwyer was leading the Wicklow men 
against Dublin and that the men of 
Meath, Westmeath and Kildare were 
trying to break through to Ulster, 
via Dundalk. 
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In this situation, Willie Boal and 
Henry Monroe decided to act with- 
out delay. 

They fixed the mobilisation of the 
County Down United Irishmen for 
the night of June 12 on the Hill of 
Edenavady, six miles from Ballyna- 
hinch. Their first objective was to 
be the capture of Ballynahinch, which 
would open the road fer a union 
with the Antrim men, and thus create 
an encircling movement aimed at the 
capture of Belfast. 


mLIE Boat and George decided 

not to tell Betsy of the mobilisa- 
tien because they wished to keep her 
out of the actual military struggle. 
So they stole away to the muster 
without letting her know. 

Tewards evening, however, Betsy 
discovered what was afoot. Yoking 
her white mare to one of her father’s 
carts, she filled the cart with bread, 
butter and cheese, and set off un- 
accompanied to the Hill of Muster. 

She arrived at the rebel camp at 
midnight on the night of June 12, 
and nothing anyone could say would 
persuade her to return. 

On the morning of June 13, the 
County Down men, led by Henry 
Monroe, advanced on Ballynahinch. 
Betsy rode beside Monroe on her 
white charger. 

All day long that battle raged. 
Popular tradition has preserved a 
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vision of Betsy Grey dressed in green 
silk, brandishing a sword above her 
head, leading charge after charge 
against the soldiers and yeomen. 


AT her end of the battlefield, where 

Monroe commanded, each charge 
of the United Irish forces was vic- 
torious, but towards evening the 
British succeeded in turning 
Monroe’s left flank and breaching 
the position which his second-in- 
command, Willie Boal, held further 
north. 

This breach was disastrous, and by 
nightfall the United Irishmen were 
retreating towards the Mourne 
Mountains. Betsy, in company with 
her brother and her lover, escaped 
from the battlefield to the mountain 
country. 

But they were overtaken by a party 
of yeomen from Annahilt, and a 
running fight ensued. The yeomen 
were victorious and Betsy Grey, her 
lover, Willie Boal, and her brother, 
George, were slain. 

All next day the three bodies lay 
on the mountain side. At nightfall, 
the wife of a local farmer stole out 
with her little son and her husband. 
Between them: they laid Betsy, her 
brother and lover in the ome grave. 
Over the grave they built a mound 
in the ancient Irish tradition. 

That grave is in the Valley of 
Ballycreen, County Down. 


Gwe sd 
iE big-time American business man sat in his office 
surrounded by documents and telephones. With obvious 
reluctance he tore himself away from his work for a moment 


to call his secretary. 


“ Miss Ross,” he yelled, “ have you seen my pencil? ” 
“Yes, sir,” she cooed, “it’s behind your ear.” 
“ Miss Ross,” he boomed, “by now you should realise 
that I am a very busy man. Which ear?” 
—PRO-QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times, 








MYSTERIES 
of the 
Deep Ocean 


T. G. GRENSON 











ROFESSOR PIccarp, the world- 

famous Swiss explorer of the 

upper air and of the depths of 
the sea, has been honoured with his 
portrait on a new Belgian stamp. 

At the moment the eminent scien- 
tist—who at sixty-seven remains as 
intrepid an adventurer in search of 
knowledge as he was when on 
August 18, 1932, he rose into the 
stratosphere ten and a half miles 
above the earth—is working on a ten- 
ton bathysphere in which he hopes 
to descend 9,000 feet into the Medi- 
terranean off Naples. 

Piccard’s aim is to study the 
gradual disintegration of sunlight as 
the bathysphere sinks, to collect 
samples of water at various levels, to 
catch fantastic fish of the scarcely 
known, or unknown, deep-sea kinds 
with electro-magnetic harpoons, and 
in general to find out all that is pos- 
sible about life far down under the 
ocean waters. 

Four years back, after working for 
more than ten years on his project, 
Professor Piccard had to abandon it 
after meeting with distressing ill luck, 
when his “ depth-ship ” was damaged 
during a trial descent. This object 


(of which the new one is a develop- 
ment) was made of cast nickel- 
chromium-molybdenum steel, manu- 
factyred in an electric furnace of the 
highest grade materials. 

The portholes were made of a 
transparent material, and although 
sixteen inches in diameter outside, 
they narrowed to only one-fourth of 
that within. 


For use in the complete darkness of 

the lower depths, powerful electric 
lamps were fitted outside the sphere, 
The professor planned to take photo- 
graphs through the portholes, using 
the quartz electric lamps of 3,000 
candlepower. 

Many men and nations depend 
upon the sea for their existence, and 
what transpires in the abysmal 
region, as well as what happens in 
the atmosphere above, influences 
ocean currents, the weather ashore, 
the number of fish on the market, and 
other important things. 

At such depths as the crew of the 
bathysphere hope to attain, intense 
cold, impenetrable gloom and ter- 
rific pressures prevail. Down at 
3,000 feet—a depth reached by the 
American scientist, Dr. William 
Beebe—it is known: that fish have 
strange phosphorescent organs, emit- 
ting the only light that ever pierces 
the blackness. 

Undoubtedly the same is true of 
life at even greater depths, where 
there probably exist fish provided 
with bodies able to withstand the 
pressure, and with organs that 
enable them to sense their way about. 

Some really marvellous fish exist 
in the depths. One begins life with 
its eyes planted on stalks half the 
length of its body. On reaching 
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maturity and a length of 14 inches, 
the eyes assume normal position, and 
the fish then develops huge teeth, a 
complex barbel, and a row of light 
organs along its body, which makes 
it look like a miniature liner with 
every porthole illuminated. 


FF4k more of a monster than this is 

a species of fish that lives at about 
2,000 feet, almost black, equipped 
with a row of blue lights along the 
sides, and having tail and headlights 


H DIGEST 


on long tentacles. Then, the cuttle- 
fish of the abyss carries on its body 
twenty-two globular-like organs, two 
ruby red, two sky blue, one ultra- 
marine, and the rest white or yellow 
—a marvellous sight. 

What further marvels the greater 
depths are hiding remain to be 
revealed by men like Professor 
Piccard, but there is no question that 
successful descents to greater depths 
will unfold an almost new chapter 
to oceanographical science, 
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The Long Bow 
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EATS once met the great German 

violinist, Herr Schlaffenschmerz, 
and invited him to stay at his 
“ place” for the week. The Master, 
who was accustomed to the hos- 
pitality of great country houses, 
accepted the invitation but was 
severely shocked when he found him- 
self being led to a back-street hovel 
and invited to a supper of chips and 
ray. 

Worse was to come. The bed he 
was shown to contained not so much 
@ mattress as a collection of rags, 
hair and old newspapers, held to- 
gether by ropes and coarse canvas. 

The great violinist spent a night 


of agony and was up at dawn in a 
furious temper. Chapman, who had 
heard the guest moving about, arose 
to ask whether he would like a cup 
of tea and a biscuit, or perhaps a 
light repast of cider and hake? Very 
soon, very pale-faced, he was at 
Keats’ bedside to relate the ferocious 
state of the violinist’s temper. 

“He is going around the place,” 
he whispered, “ lie a bear with a sore 
EE a 

Keats was unperturbed. 

“He is a Herr with a sore bed,” 
he said quietly. 

—MYLES NA GCOPALEEN in Social 

and Personal. 


T was at the railway station, and she was trying to buy 
half-tickets for two children. 
“How old are they?” asked the ticket-seller, 


“Only eleven.” - 
“Both of them?” 
“ Yes; they’re twins.” 


“ Ah,” said the man. He eyed them a moment, and then 
said: “Pretty children. Where were they born?” 
“This one in Belfast,” answered the proud mother, “ and 


the other one in Dublin.” 
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MURDER BY LIGHTNING 


LORD DUNSANY 


y walks at one time along a 

lane in Surrey often took me 

past the garden of John Ripley, 
the old retired detective. 

He used to greet me with a wave 
of his arm if he saw me, and often 
I used to stop and we would talk 
for a while. I remember one day in 
June when I went by and saw him 
taking down a long strip of canvas 
and an old blanket, that were 
fastened at one end to the wooden 
paling that bounded his garden, and 
to a row of poles and sticks stuck in 
the ground. I asked him what he 
was doing; and he explained that he 
was taking down a protection against 
the sun, that he had put up beside 
a long deep row of Canterbury bells, 
for it had been-a very hot day. 

“T’s like drink to them, the sun,” 
he explained. “ It’s a great stimulant 
to them and brings them on grand. 
But too much of it, and they’re 
finished. Two or three days like this, 
and they are all brown.” So he had 
rigged up this odd shelter for them. 


HE had been born in Kent, and 

either he was a bit jealous of it 
on behalf of Surrey, or he was home- 
sick for it. Certainly he set great 
store by Kent’s principal flower. 

While he tended his Canterbury 
bells I said to him, just to start 
conversation, “ What first gave you 
your start?” 


“ What gave me my start?” he said. 
“Why, I was a village policeman 
down in Kent, and not likely to get 
anything better. Not that that wasn’t 
good enough, and I didn’t want any- 
thing better at the time. And then 
a murder came our way. And that’s 
what gave me my start. A premedi- 
tated murder. Premeditated for 
years.” 

“For years?” I said. 

“Yes, years,” he answered me. 
“ A bad, brooding fellow. A pre- 
meditated murder if ever there was 
one.” 

“How many years did he take 
over it?” I asked. 

“At least three, so far as we 
know,” said old Ripley. 

“He had a long time to wait,” I 
remarked, 

“He enjoyed it,” said Ripley. 
“He enjoyed waiting. He was 
one of those malicious types. Malice 
was what he seemed to live 
for, as other people live for their 
different hobbies. I believe he liked 
to sit and think how one day he 
would gratify it. I used to see him 
sitting on a wooden chair in his 
garden, looking across the valley 
towards the house of the man he 
hated.” 


“ ‘THERE was nothing bad about the 
other man,” said Ripley. “ And 
besides that, men don’t hate on 


Condensed from The Little Tales of Smethers (Jarrolds, London. 10/6 net) 
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account of badness; they merely 
despise it. When a man really hates, 
it’s because of goodness, something 
good in another man that isn’t in 
them. ‘That’s what they hate about, 
when they do hate. That kind of 
people don’t like it when another 
man has more money than they have, 
but that they can sometimes forgive, 
for they always hope that one day 
they may get some money too. 
What they never forgive is any 
innate goodness; because that is what, 
whatever they say, they know they 
can never obtain. That is what that 
kind hate. Often they get level by 
inventing tales about good men, 
which they make up out of their own 
vices. Such tales are always believed, 
because they are so full of the right 
local colour, because the men who 
invented them know all about the 
kind of muck they are talking of. 
That is enough for that kind of 
person usually. But it wasn’t enough 
for Brix, that was the fellow’s name, 
and nothing would satisfy him short 
of murder. So murder it was. And 
he spent three years on it; maybe 
longer; we don’t quite know. I used 
to see him, as I said, looking across 
at the other man’s house, and some- 
thing in his face as he watched gave 
me the idea that helped when the 
time came; it was somehow so 
devilish that I knew that he must be 
the man.” 

“The murderer, 
said. 

“Yes, the murderer,” he repeated. 

“What was he watching for?” I 
asked. 

“Watching to see that other man 
struck by lightning,” he answered. 


you mean,” I 


“Yes,” the old detective went on, 
a ; ; 
that was what he was doing. 
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Whenever there was a thunderstorm 
he would sit in his garden and watch, 
looking across the valley. He didn’t 
mind the rain, not even when it was 
falling in torrents. All he cared 
about was his spite. I often saw him 
sitting there.” 


“'Pfow did you know that that was 
what he was doing?” I asked. 

“ Well, I didn’t, not at the time,” 
said old Ripley. “ Not enough to say 
anything about it. And yet I ought 
to have: there was that devilish look 
in his face and that concentrated gaze 
of the wicked eyes, which might have 
told me what he was up to, and I 
remembered that look afterwards and 
put two and two together. At the 
time I only knew that he was waiting 
yearningly for something to happen. 
I didn’t know what.” 

“ But did he do it often?” I asked, 

“Whenever there was a thunder- 
storm,” he said. “There he used to 
sit glowering. That, I think, is the 
word for it. And always gazing the 
same way. I tell you what it used 
to make me think of, up there on his 
side of the valley; he made me think 
of one of those devils you sometimes 
see carved in stone on the top of an 
oid cathedral, looking down in envy 
at the quiet worshippers. Yes, that’s 
what he used to look like when he sat 
in that chair in his garden. The 
expression was all in his eyes, and he 
didn’t know it was there.” 

“But did he think he was ever 
going to see what he was looking 
for?” I asked. “ The odds must have 
been many millions to one against 
any one house being struck. Many 
millions.” 

“ Not such long odds as that,” said 
John Ripley. “ And one night it was 
struck, and the man whom he hated 
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was killed. And I'd looked in that 
fellow Brix’s eyes as I went by, doing 
my patrols through the village, and I 
* had seem enough there to set me 
thinking. And that’s what gave me 
my start.” 


“ BUT you said the house was struck 
by lightning,” I said, 

“ Yes,” said the old detective. 

“Then Brix couldn’t have done 
it,” I said, 

“Couldn’t he,” said old Ripley. 
“ And the man in it too. I will tell 
you what he did; and I only found 
out that by knowing that he had done 
it. If I hadn’t seen that man’s face 
and known that he had killed Jassen, 
that was the other man’s name, I 
could never have found out. But I 
had the key to the problem to start 
with, knowing that he had done it, 
and with that key I was able to solve 
lag 

“ But you said he was struck by 
lightning,” I said again, 


“7 tell you what he did,” said 


Ripley. “ First of all he got into 
the house. And that’s why we said 
that it must have been over three 
years since he first premeditated his 
murder. For he couldn’t have had a 
chance of doing that in the last three 
years, and working there for some 
hours, as he did. And the last time 
Mr. Jassen had gone away was three 
years before his death. Even then 
there was a servant who looked after 
the house, but somebody sent her a 
ticket for a dance: nobody ever knew 
who, probably Brix. And the dance 
was five miles away and she didn’t 
get back till the small hours. That 
would have been his best chance; but 
we don’t quite know.” 
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“Wait a moment,” I said. “ You 
did say he was struck by lightning?” 

“That’s right,” said Ripley. “ Well, 
this. Brix got into the house one 
night and cut the lightning-conductor 
high up, and chiselled a hole in the 
wall of Mr. Jassen’s bedroom, out- 
side which the copper band of the 
lightning-conductor ran; and all he 
had to do then was to bend the band 
and shove it in through the hole he 
had chiselled, right up to a leg of the 
iron bedstead on which Mr. Jassen 
slept, which actually touched the 
wainscot. Well, it wasn’t quite all 
he had to do, because he had to paint 
over the hole he had made in the 
white wainscot and whiten the end 
of the copper band, not more than a 
quarter of an inch of it. It was a 
neat job.” 


“ But did nobody notice the gap in 
the lightning-conductor out- 
side?” I asked. 

“IT am coming to that,” said 
Ripley. “He saw to that too. There 
was a ladder in Mr. Jassen’s garden, 
and he must have got hold of that. 
At least, we suppose that he did. And 
he brought a strip of lead with him, 
cut to exactly the width of the 
lightning-conductor and painted the 
colour of copper. And it looked like 
copper, looking at it from below. 
That was a neat job too; but for one 
thing. 

“Nobody ever noticed anything. 
And there was the lightning-con- 
ductor, running down not to the 
earth, but to the iron bedstead on 
which Mr. Jassen slept. And it was 
like that for years. And then one 
night came the flash that Brix had 
been waiting for, and it killed Jassen 
and set the room on fire, which 
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Jassen’s housemaid put out with the 
help of Brix, who hurried up there 
on his bicycle. 

“And that would have been his 
opportunity of shoving back the bit 
of copper, if it was sticking out of the 
burnt wainscot. But he didn’t get 
any chance to put a step-ladder 
against the wall, for there were very 
soon too many people there, to help 
to put out the fire. But there was 
nothing much to notice, and nobody 
did. I had noticed his face: that was 
all. And I knew he had done it. And 
that was a great help. So I began 
looking round to see what connection 
a man could have with a flash of 
lightning. And the first thing I 
thought of was that the idea of a man 
having anything to do with a flash 
of lightning wasn’t such a crazy idea 
after all, for men put up lightning- 


conductors, so that they did control 
the lightning to a certain extent. 
And then I saw what Brix had been 


up to. 

“ Saw it in a flash, sitting at home. 
I still couldn’t say a word to my 
superiors; nothing to go on yet, and 
not even a motive. Of course his 
motive was malice; but that was only 
what went on in his mind. You can’t 
bring a man’s spiteful thoughts into 
court and exhibit them. But then I 
made my investigation, and found 
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the lightning-conductor had been 
tampered with. And then I made my 
report; for that was something to go 
on. But we were a long way from 
convicting Brix yet, or even accusing 
him. 

“ And then one day I went to a 
picture-gallery. It’s funny how ideas 
come to one. I noticed that most of 
the artists signed their pictures. And 
I wondered if Brix had signed his 
bit of painting. And sure enough he 
had: there was his signature deep in 
the paint on the strip of lead he had 
painted to look like copper.” 

“His signature?” I said, 


* Better than that,” said the old 
detective. “His thumb-mark. 

You can’t forge that. Well, even 
that didn’t help my suspicions. A 
thumb-mark three years old might 
have been made by anybody, when 
the paint was wet. But it helped me. 
Being certain that Brix had done it, 
all I had to do was to get a print of 
his thumb.” 

“ How did you get that?” I asked. 

“ Well, we have our ways of getting 
them,” said the old detective. “As 
a matter of fact I got a dozen. And 
we hanged him on that.” 

And old Ripley went back to his 
Canterbury bells, and I went on with 
my walk. 
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HY do we wear woollen underclothes? Woollen under- 

clothes are expensive, difficult to wash and are water- 

repellent, so that when we move with any energy at all, we 
sweat and stay wet and itchy for the rest of the day. 

It takes a lot of argument to convince people that vests 
made of dishcloth cotton, on the same needles as knitters 
use for dishcloths, are cheap, easy to wash, as warm as 
wool, softer than wool, and dry. For the price of a set of 
woollies you can get three or four, and change really often: 


nobody minds washing them. 


—Dr. GERALD GIBBENS. 
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Without the aid of bulldozers or tractors, 600 acres of barren 
mountain land were converted into fertile pastures 


The Miracle Called 
MELLERAY 


N a wild, windswept day, in 

February, 1832, Father Vincent 

Ryan, O.Cist., first laid eyes on 
the bleak spot destined to be his 
home and that of some sixty other 
Trappist monks expelled by a hostile 
French Government as “ unwanted 
aliens” from their monastery near 
Nantes. Although sorely in need of 
a refuge for his spiritual sons, Father 
Ryan was not impressed by the 600 
or more acres of barren mountain 
land confrenting him, as Father Ailbe 
Luddy, O.Cist., tells us in his Story 
of Mount Melleray (M. H. Gill and 
Son., Ltd., Dublin. 24/-.):— 


He started, appalled, almost hor- 
rified, at the prospect before him. 
No wonder, The place was called 
“ Scrahan”, or “the coarse land”, 
and never was name better de- 
served. It was sicuated on the 
southern slope of the Knockmeal- 
down range, quadrilateral in out- 
line, but rough and uneven in sur- 
face, and covered with a thick, dark 
growth of heather, furze and 
rushes, with here and there a patch 
of brighter bogland, a miniature 
oasis, showing fresh and fair amid 
the environing gloom. 

There were places, too, where 
the fierce rains or the impetuous 
force of the mountain torrent had 
washed away the thin superstratum 
of peat and ieft the naked boulders 


of red sandstone glaring grimly at 

the sky. Not a tree was to be seen 

throughout the whole extent, not a 

fence, nor—except for a dilapi- 

dated gamekeeper’s lodge at the 
southern extremity—a shelter of 
any kind against the furious blasts 
and pelting rains that here held 
despotic sway during seven months 

of the year. . 

The owner, Sir Richard Keane, a 
cultured Protestant, was anxious to 
settle a Trappist monastery on his 
estate and he persuaded the future 
Abbot of Mount Melleray to agree 
to a tenancy. Sir Richard wished 
that the last words in the transaction 
be spoken on the grounds themselves 
and so Father Vincent made another 
journey out to the wilds of Scrahan, 
this time accompanied by his pro- 
spective landiord : — 

When they reached the spot 
where the porter’s lodge of Mount 
Melieray now stands, Sir Richard 
stopped and, turning to his com- 
panion abruptly, said: “Here now 
is Scrahan; take it or leave it. I 
seek no pecuniary emolument of 
you or your community, yet I can- 
didly acknowledge that I believe 
my property will be improved by 
your establishment, because many 
will be induced by your example 
to take a share of my waste land, 
and the morals of the people will 








Christian art? ” 
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ANON SHEEHAN wrote of the Salve Regina as sung by the monks of 
Mount Melleray: “ Since then I have heard great cathedral choirs 
interpreting the masterpieces of the inspired composers of Italy and 
France; I have heard every human invention dragged into the service 
of music and harnessed to her triumphal car; I have heard the silver 
trumpets in St. Peter’s and, more wonderful still, the awful Miserere 
on the nights of Holy Week—but all have faded from my memory. 
Yet, ciear today as twenty years ago, the slow, measured chant of 
those Trappists comes back to me, and is it hyperbole to say, or a 
phantasm that makes me think it is the highest attainment of 








be reformed if a place of worship 
is here erected.” 


Feeling that this was, indeed, the 
place which the Lord had chosen, 
Father Vincent answered: “I am 
satisfied; let us consider the affair 
concluded.” It was decided that the 
abbey should be erected in the place 
where the cempact was made. So, 
having marked the spot with a white 
stone, the landlord and his tenant 
returned to Cappoquin. 


AN herculean task confronted the 

monks in those days when there 
was neither bulldozer nor tractor to 
deal with the barren boulder-strewn 
earth. They set about the work, 
trusting to Providence. The peasantry 
flocked from far and near to help to 


make Mount Melleray—the new 
name for Scrahan. 

The men of Modeligo (Water- 
ford) enjoyed the distinguished 
honour of being the first to give 
their approval practical expression. 
After the principal Mass on Sun- 
day, July 16th, their kind curate, 
the Rev. Father Queally, spoke so 
pathetically of the poor monks on 
the desolate mountainside, of their 
unconquerable patience under hard- 
ship and privation, and dwelt with 
so much urgency on the merit of 
co-operating in so grand an enter- 

rise, that his hearers were pro- 
oundly moved and at once con- 


certed measures for venting their 
generous ardour. 

Next morning at an early hour, 
400 men, accompanied by their 
devoted priest, and with spades on 
their shoulders, left the village for 
Scrahan, marching four abreast to 
the music of a band. Arrived at 
their destination, they joined the 
brothers at the fences and worked 
steadily through the day until a late 
hour in the evening. Father Queally 
remained the whole time on the 
grounds, directing and encouraging 
his men. ... 

On the 2oth August, Father 
Power of Lismore led 200 of his 
parishioners to help in the good 
work, appearing soon again at the 
head of 400 volunteers, including 
many respectable persons of both 
sexes who felt themselves honoured 
at being allowed to participate in a 
work so redolent of the glory of 
God. Three times did Father Walsh 
lead the men of Knockenore to the 
mountain, bringing on the first 
occasion 250 workmen, 270 on the 
second, and 1,000 on the third. 

Modeligo also sent a third con- 
tingent of 1,000, thus adding to the 
immortal honour of having been 
first in the field the proud dis- 
tinction of coming second in point 
of numbers (1,500 had come to help 
from Cappoquin itself.) From New- 
castle in Tipperary two companies 
of labourers came over the 
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mountains, one in August totalling 
320 and the other in the following 
month, 430 in number. On three 
occasions the men of Clashmore 
journeyed twelve miles to lend a 
helping hand, never appearing at 
the place of work later than 6 a.m. 
It was not the last time that the 
impoverished neighbours lent a help- 
ing hand to the monks:— 


The chilling winds and incessant 
rains which prevailed throughout 
the spring and summer of 1838 
resulted in the partial or total 
failure of the potato crop in various 
parts of the country. Nowhere did 
the blight work greater havoc than 
at Mount Melleray. Nowhere did 
it cause greater destitution. ... In 
January, 1839, the community were 
reduced to the last extremity. Their 
only salvation lay in an appeal to 
that Irish charity whose prompt 
assistance they had so often before 
experienced. One of the 
brethren was therefore commis- 
sioned to go out and acquaint the 
neighbouring clergy with the con- 
dition of things at the monastery. 

These truly Christian pastors 
immediately raised their voices in 
the midst of their flocks, explained 
the danger that menaced the Trap- 
pist community, and urgently en- 
treated them to open their hearts 
and their hands for the relief of the 
suffering servants of Christ. The 
result was another of those beauti- 
ful exhibitions of Christian gener- 
osity. Once more Mount Melleray 
owed its preservation, under 
Heaven, to the open-handed charity 
of its indigent neighbours. 


The monks were able to repay, with 
interest, the generosity of their neigh- 
bours. In the very next year, the 
crops were again poor throughout the 
country, and inevitably there was a 
famine. At Easter, 1840, the Abbot 
of Melleray had to set forth on a 
canonical visitation in England, 
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Before leaving, he purchased for his 
own community a small supply of 
meal and potatoes and left with the 
Prior a little money to replenish the 
store. He ruled, before going, that no 
poor person was to be allowed to 
depart hungry from the monastery. 
The Prior kept that rule faithfully: — 


From the very beginning of that 
year a few mendicants were accus- 
tomed to receive alms daily at 
the abbey gate; but from April on- 
wards the numbers graduaily in- 
creased until they reached an 
average of between seventy and 
eighty. Impelled by the pangs of 
hunger and quite unconscious of 
the straitened circumstances of 
their benefactors, they came in 
crowds—men, women and children. 
All were relieved with the same 
cheerful charity. The food doled 
out was that on which the monks 
themselves subsisted, poor nourish- 
ment indeed, but starving men are 
not disposed to be over-fastidious. 
Besides food, clothing used to be 
distributed when needed. 


FTER a prolonged absence of three 

months, the Abbot returned, hav- 
ing made a successful appeal for 
funds in Dublin on jhis way home. 
He hurried to Melleray, expecting to 
find his community on the verge of 
starvation : — 


To his utter astonishment he 
learned that the stock of meal and 
potatoes which he had himself pur- 
chased three months before, and 
which ought naturally to have been 
exhausted within one month by the 
heavy demands made upon it was 
not only not consumed but 
appeared not to have suffered the 
least diminution. The procurator 
of the monastery was examined, but 
all he had to say was that he daily 
drew from the storeroom a quan- 
tity of provisions sufficient for the 
needs of about 160 persons, and 
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that the stock had most certainly 
mever been renewed. . . . The 
Abbot soon had the evidence of his 
own senses. The crowds at the 
gate continued to increase; the 
supply of meal and potatoes con- 
tinued to be daily and heavily 
taxed; yet no reduction in the 
quantity was apparent. 


The bin where this meal was kept 
is still preserved in the monastery. 
During the awful Famine of ’47 the 
monastery was able to give food to 
thousands of starving people, though 
to do so meant selling the organ from 
the church, some of the church furni- 
ture and a piece of land. 

On September 18th, 1844, Charles 
Gavan Duffy (then Editor of The 
Nation) came to visit Melleray, with 
his friends John O'Hagan and Denis 
Florence McCarthy. 


Many an Irish rebel with a price on 


his head called to Melferay. 
Three such were among the visitors 
during the year of 1848:— 


On a Sunday evening in the 
memorable summer of 48 three 
strangers might have been seen 
making their weary way over the 
mountains from Tipperary in the 
direction of the monastery. They 
were men of distinguished bearing 
and, despite their tattered clothes, 
one might at once recognise that 
indefinable something about them 
which belongs to birth and educa- 
tion. Entering the secular church 
as Vespers were being sung, they 
ascended to the gallery. 

There they remained until the con- 
gregation, assembled for Benedic- 
tion, had departed, and they found 
themselves alone. They then silently 
removed their boots and stockings 
to cool their wounded and swollen 
feet and to wipe the blood there- 
from, . . . They decided not to 
claim the hospitality of the monas- 
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tery, lest they should in any way 
compromise the monks, for they 
were men with a price on their 
heads, yet with names destined to 
loom large in the pages of Ireland’s 
story. They were in fact none 
other than the Fenian chiefs, 

Stephens, Dillon and Doheny, fresh 

from the abortive attempt at Ballin- 

garry. 

Mr. de Valera has visited the 
monastery several times. The Presi- 
dent and Mrs. O’Kelly paid a State 
visit to the Mount in June, 1946. 


OUNT M<eELLERAY has _ several 
daughter houses to its credit: 
Mount St. Bernard (England); Mount 
St. Joseph (Roscrea); New Melleray 
(Dubuque, Iowa); New Mellifont 
(Louth); Our Lady of Bethlehem 
(Portglenone, Antrim). It was also 
responsible for setting up the first 
post-Reformation Cistercian Convent 
in Ireland—St. Mary’s, Glencairn, 
Waterford. Mount St. Joseph of 
Sancta Maria, in Scotland, is a grand- 
daughter of Mount Melleray, being 
the filiation of Mount St. Joseph, 
Roscrea. 

If the great Saint Bernard of Clair- 
vaux were to return to earth today, 
he would feel quite at home in a 
Cistercian Monastery : — 


. .. the same Rule, the same Con- 
stitutions, the same habit, the same 
hour for rising and retiring, the 
same daily round of prayer, the 
same kind of food, the same fasts 
and abstinence, the same hours for 
work and reading, the same domes- 
tic arrangements, the same music 
for Mass and Office, even the same 
silent language of signs, . . . There 
would be as little in the life about 
him as in the sky above him to 
indicate the passage of the cen- 
turies. He could understand every 
signal, anticipate every exercise. 
Such continuity is possible only in 
the cloister. 





FOR YOUR 
BOOK LIST 


Contemporary, Historical and General 


>. Fag Fi Heraldry, by L. G. Pine. (Country 

ife, 18/-). 

Tales of Irish Enchantment, by Patricia, (Clonmore 
and Reynolds, 15/-). 

My Brother Tom: A Comedy, by St. John Ervine, 
(Allen and Unwin, 6/-). 

More About Collecting Antiques, by G. Bernard 
Hughes. (Country Life, ~e 

Jeremy Taylor, by Hugh Ross Williamson, (Dennis 

ibson, 15 


The Royal Irish Fusiliers, 1793-1950, by Marcus 
Cunliffe. (Oxford University Press, 42/-). 

Picture Book of Russia, compiled by Lady Kelly, 
(Country Life, 16/-). 

Taste Criticism in the Eighteenth Century, 
edited by H. A, Needham. (Harrap, 10/6). 

The Portland Vase and the Wedgwood Copies, by 
Wolf Mankovitz. (Deutsch, 30/-). 

An Anthology of Catholic Poets, compiled by 
Shane Leslie, (Burns Oates, 12/6). 

Songs of Glen na Mona, by Brian O'Higgins, 
(38 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin). 

The British Amphibians and Reptiles, by Malcolm 
Smith, (Collins, 21/-). 

Concerning Mary Amn, by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C, 
(Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, $2.75). 


Religious 


Redskin Trail, by M. K. Richardson, (Burns Oates, 
18/-). 

Vocation, translated by Walter Mitchell. (Black- 
friars, 10/6). 

Christ the Ideal of the Priest, by Abbot Columba 
Marmion, 0.S.B, (Sands, 15/-). 

Heroic Missionary Adventures, by Doris Burton, 
(Sands, 8/6). 

Six Little Stories, by Sister Marie, S.N.D, (Sands, 


5/-). 

Th. tmitation of Christ, translated by Justin 
McCann, O.S.B. (Burns Oates, 8/6). 

The Heart of Mary, by Heinrich Keller, S.J. 
(Clonmore and Reynolds, 4/6). 


Cero 








Puzzled Them Out! 











(Solutions to puzzles on page 76.) 


HOW LONG? 
I" will be fifteen minutes. 


PATCHWORK QUILT 
HE needs only four colours, re- 
gardiess of the shape of the 
patches. 








[Happy Variety 


There is a much better cure for 
influenza than whiskey states a 
doctor. Only no one wants it. 





ESCAPIST 


(CLARENCE ADAMS—WEALTHY AMERI- 
can farmer and amateur burglar— 
devised what may be described as a 


perfect prison break. Adams was 
sentenced to a term of ten years for 
a series of small burglaries which he 
had undertaken for the sake of the 
thrill. 

Shortly after his admission to 
prison he seemed to fall into a de- 
cline which was characterised by 
long periods of deep sleep. The 
prison doctor thought he was suffer- 
ing from sleeping sickness. 

Eventually, Adams hypnotised 
himself into so deep a trance that the 
prison doctor certified his death. The 
body was handed over to his relatives 
and a funeral took place. 

But the corpse in the coffin was 
not Adams. That individual was safe 
in Canada with a brand new identity. 
Furthermore, in his new identity he 
ber the sole beneficiary of his own 
will. 

—F. H. in the Evening Herald, 
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PARAFFIN HEATING 
AND COOKING STOVES 


Renowned the world over for economy, 
durability and value. 


Made in Austria by! 


AUSTRIA-EMAIL DITMAR A.G. 


Ash your Hardware Merchant for a demonstra- 
tion or enquire from your nearest Main 
Distributor 1 


THOMAS LENEHAN & CO. LTD., 124-125 Capel Street, DUBLIN 
THE MUNSTER IRON CO. LTD., 94 North Main Street, CORK 
CORBETT & SONS LTD., Williamsgate Street, GALWAY 
FRANCIS SPAIGHT & SONS LTD., Bedford Row, LIMERICK 
Issued by: 
AUSTROTEX LTD. 
121 St. Stephen’s Green, DUBLIN 


SOLE AGENTS FOR IRELAND 

















Counter Attractions 





Plastics All the Rage 


plastic age has come into its 
own in Ireland, for nowadays there 
are few materials on the market for 
which there is not a plastic imitation. 
New to the market are plastic skirts 
made in Ireland, for use over tweed 
skirts for country wear and for all 
outdoor activities in rainy weather. 
These skirts, in all sizes, are 6/11 
each, and are well-cut im a flared 
style, with side fastening and good 
lap-over; they are available in pink, 
green and opaque plastic. 

One shoe-shop sells a_ plastic 
“ grosgrain ” handbag in bottle green 
or rose-red for 37/6. Excellently de- 
signed, one side is for money and 
papers, and the other has pockets for 
make-up and space for a powder box 
and cream, and also a loop for a pen 
and a comb pocket. 

Nylon, so long.in use for flimsy 
dress fabrics, has now come into the 
kitchen to help the housewife in her 
daily chores—in a form no _ less 
strange than a pot scourer. This new 
nylon pot scourer will neither scratch 
nor rust, and costs 1/3. 


Everlasting Curtains 


CURTAINS that are permanent are one 

of the latest ideas in home de- 
coration. It consists of a window 
with two layers of glass, a curtained 
pattern of glass fibre being placed 
between the layers. The “curtain” 
in this laminated glass looks like a 
velvet cloth and may be had in a 
range of patterns. By running the 
fibre threads all over the glass and 
placing a heavier panel of “curtain- 
ing” in the centre, the view from the 
window may be obscured. if re- 


quired, the glass outside the “cur- 


tained” area may be left clear. A 
Belfast factory makes this window, 
which prevents steaming or conden- 
sation since the two layers keep the 
balance of temperature, Price is from 
12/6 a square foot. 


New Irish Wool 

oo, is big business in Ireland, 

and for long has provided a lucra- 
tive export trade. Newest idea in 
this field comes from Athlone, whose 
factory put a new wool on the market 
a few months ago which has already 
achieved big sales. It is called Shan- 
non Fingering, and is a four-ply wool 
made in forty-two different shades, 
It sells at 1/- an ounce. In the near 
future, from the same factory, we 
may hope to see a three-ply wool. 


For the Handyman 


O new labour-saving tools for the 
handyman or craftsman are a 
panel-pin tool and an electrically- 
operated paint epray gun. The 
“Rampin”, as it is called, inserts 
panel-pins without aid of hammer or 
nail punch. The panel-pin or tack 
is dropped into the shaft and held 
there by a magnet. The tool is 
placed at the point where the pin is 
to be driven and the handle pressed, 
pressure depending on the distance 
the pin is to be driven in. The tool, 
which can be operated with one 
hand, can be used on veneers and 
plywoods and leaves no marks. It 
costs 4/9. 
At the reasonable price of 75/-, an 
electric spray gun for painting will 
be useiul to the home handyman, for 
whom the compressor system of, 
spraying would be too expensive. A 
simplified adaptation of the latter 
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system, it has a coil magnet which 
sets an armature in motion to com- 
press the paint through the nozzle 
as it flows up from the glass drum. 


A Rubber Mop: 


SEFUL present for any housewife 

is a new labour-saving mop manu- 
factured in Dublin and available at 
many shops. The mop is a rubber 
sponge, and a metal clamp can be 
pressed down over the sponge to 
squeeze it dry and to keep one’s 
hands out of hot water. The clamp 
clips on to the mop handle. Price of 
the mop is 17/11, and there is a 
replacement sponge which screws 
into place and costs 4/6. 


For that New Facial 


HEN you are next pondering the 
problem of a new facial you might 
consider a new skin lotion that has 
recently come on the market. It is 
manufactured by a London firm with 
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over forty years’ experience in this 
field, and is now being packed in 
Ireland. The lotion, which costs 2/- 
a bottle, is both an astringent and a 
deep cleanser, and is applied with a 
pad of cotton wool. 


Refrigerators from U.S. 


LEAMING American refrigerators 

with transparent plastic handles 
are here in four sizes, but will be in 
short supply until the dollars situa- 
tion improves. The 4} cub. ft. size 
is 60 gns., the 6 cub. ft. size 85 gns., 
the 7 cub. ft. size 90 gns., and the 
84 cub. ft. size 95 gns. For 120 gns. 
there is an 114 cub, ft. size, with a 
large compartment and refrigeration 
down to the floor. A cabinet, espe- 
cially suitable for hotels, has a high- 
speed freezing section in which fruit 
or meat can be quickly frozen. The 
storage compartment for the frozen 
food holds about 210 lbs., a 6 cub. 
ft. model costing £120. 


e Take Your Time From the Flowers e 


SIES open at dawn, close at sunset; hawkweeds open at 

3 a.m. and knock off duty at 12 noon (there is a famous 
member of this family known as “ Jack-go-to-bed-at- 
noon”); field bindweed is said to be awake on the tick of 
5.30 a.m., and to finish its day at 4 p.m. 

Little dependence may be placed on these working hours. 
Clouded weather will make all the difference in the case of 
the scarlet pimpernel, for example, and wet or other bad 
weather will put all the little clock faces out of countenance. 

More certain are the flowers which open at night: 
evening campion, nicotine rocket, evening primrose, night- 


scented stock. 


—Irish News. 


next (March) issue of THE IRISH DiGEsT will be published on 


I Thursday, February 26th. 
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Why? Because Euthymol 


BRENN AN is a complete toothpaste. \t 
| NS URA H t FS cleans your teeth, protects your 
gums and destroys bacteria 
LIMITED | 
that cause decay and mouth 


IT WILL REPAY YOU odours—thus leaving the 


TO CONSULT US | ; . 
BEFORE RENEWING | whole mouth clean, fresh and 


YOUR INSURANCES 


healthy. Ask your Chemist’s 
Telephone: 78358-78359-78360. | | opinion of Euthymol. 
Telegrams: BRINSURF, DUBLIN. 
INSURANCE BRO‘ERS 
1,2,3 Westmoreland St., ] | ' 
DUBLIN tor REAL month Freshness 
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Penguinness 


From an article by a member of Sir Douglas Mawson’s 
Antarctic expedition of 1929. 


“ The stores ” (left by Mawson’s earlier expedition 
of 1911) “ were in good condition after 18 years ; cocoa, 
salt, flour and matches from these stores were actually 
used afterwards . . . There were also four bottles of 
Guinness on a shelf, which, although frozen, were put 
to excellent use.” 

The Belfast Telegraph, April 10th, 1933 


Wherever you are, in cold weather or in hot, 
Guinness never varies. It looks the same, it 
tastes the same, and it is just as “good for 
you” as it has been for nearly 150 years. 


GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 


G.E.2074 | 
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